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DIRGE, 
After Herrick. 


She is dead; but do not weep, 

Nor thick not so for her, 

This fair sunlight with thy sighs; 
She is gently gone asleep; 

Peace now, lest thy fretful stir 
Fright the soft dew from her eyes. 


Look upon her gentle face, 

Love and quiet thoughts are there; 
See how yet some latest smile 
Makes of her lips a lurking place, 
Faintly courts thee, would beguile 
Thy so sick despair. 


Lay her sweet i’ the earth; 

No flower which breath of the next spring 
Calls from the bare turf above her 

Is half so fresh, so pure a thing; 

Her life was all an innocent mirth, 
Then sweetest, being over. 


Death hath taken but to save; 

Sweet her maid-mates! hither and strew 
Over her virgin grave 

Flowers, not yew. 

Here no painful heart be throbbing! 

No voice go out in wildered sobbing! 
No idle eye drop here 

The profanation of a tear! 

Only—if ’t must be so—a sigh, 

Yet more for love than misery. 


Fraser’s Magazine. P Pp A. 


THE BREATHING OF THE SPIRIT. 
The wind that sighs before the dawn 
Chases the gloom of night, 
The curtains of the East are drawn, 
And suddenly—’tis light. 


A faint breath wakes the slumbering seas, 
Peaks, plains, and forests dim; 

The brave birds, ’mid the rustling trees 
Raise a glad morning-hymn. 


And all the waiting world around 
Adores the coming sun, 
New warmth and life, 
sound, 
New destinies begun. 


new cheerful 


So on the old familiar earth, 
As on the faintest star, 

Where’er a new life comes to birth 
The Spirit’s breathings are. 





Dirge, ete. 


Thro’ the soul’s dim recesses dark 
They move ere yet ’tis day; 

And she, as mounts the faithful lark 
Awaking, soars away. 


They blow, they stir the voiceless deep 
With winds of fruitful strife; 

And from the chills of death and sleep 
Draw warmth, and light, and life. 


Quiver. Lewis Morris. 


IN MEMORY OF HUBERT CRACKAN- 
THORPE. 
Hubert, who loved the country and the 


town, 
Has left his friends; and England sees 
no more 
The young slight figure musing on the 
down, 
Nor France his quiet eyes, that o’er 
and o’er 
Travelled her landscape, shaping it well. 


His joys were there, but pity for mankind 
Drew him where surging cities moved 
his soul: 
He wrote of men and women, wrecked, 
and pined 
With bitter sorrow; 
stole 
Into his life till he bade life farewell. 


and the misery 


Pity he could not stay, for he was true, 


Tender and chivalrous, and without 
spot; 
Loving things great and good, and love 
like dew 


Fell from his heart on those that loved 
him not; 
But those who loved him knew 
loved well. 


that he 


Too rough his sea, too dark its angry 
tides! 

Things of a day are we; shadows that 
move 

The lands of shadow; but, where he 
abides, 


Time is no more; and that great sub- 
stance, love, 
Is_ shadowless. 
Farewell. 


And yet, we = grieve. 


STorrorD Brooke. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE DUAL AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 
AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

There is in the “Don Juan” of Moliére 
a man who, in order to forestall the too- 
well-founded reproach of monotony, an- 
swers simply: J tell you always the same 
thing, because it is always the same thing, 
and if it were not always the same thing, 
I would not always tell you the same thing. 
I feel sometimes in some risk of incur- 
ring from those who do me the honor 
to read my papers in this review, or the 
yet rarer honor not to forget them en- 
tirely, something of this self-same re- 
proach of tedious iteration. Perhaps 
the best thing for me would be to plead 
guilty to the impeachment, and then to 
allege simply in mitigation of sentence 
the paramount importance of the sub- 
ject and the pressing necessity of keep- 
ing it before the mind of a fickle public. 

However, to-day I feel the less need 
to apologize because circumstances 
have arisen which make it, not the 
futile sport of academical leisure, but 
one of the most indisputable duties of 
practical politics, to try to determine 
once for all what must be the relations 
of France and England, and whether 
our two countries are bound by fate to 
opposite systems and a final, unavoid- 
able conflict. Just now there is no need 
to set up for an authority in diplomacy 
in order to profess full acquaintance 
with the dangerous tendency of things 
between the two great Western Powers. 
Everybody knows negotiations are not 
running a perfectly smooth and safe 
course between the commissioners ap- 
pointed for the delimitation of terri- 
tories and spheres in Western Africa. 
It is not only what the newspapers say; 
though they ought not to be too con- 
temptuously put out of court, able as 
they are to make bad blood and even to 
raise dangerous issues between two 
great countries, we know how to dis- 
eount their thunder and to interpret 
their roaring. But when Lord Salis- 
bury himself, with all the responsibility 
of empire weighing on his shoulders, 
finds it right to give a solemn warning 
and to put his foot—not in, let us hope— 
but down, it is assuredly high time for 


the interested parties to take stock of 
the situation, to balance the pros and 
cons of the special controversy, and to 
ask themselves once more and once for 
all if it is worth their while, for such a 
cause or for any other short of absolute 
necessity, to run the risk of such a 
calamity. My purpose to-day is not to 
enter into the details of this West 
African dispute, but rather to examine 
shortly whether the present state of 
European alliances makes a quarrel on 
such a ground innoxious or advanta- 
geous or necessary for one or the other 
of the two nations. 


I. 

I know very well that during the late 
summer and autumn months no event 
has happened to which may be applied 
the favorite description of German writ- 
ers and worthy to be called Welthis- 
torisches. And yet it seems to me that 
nobody can deny, without deliberately 
blinding himself, that the face of things 
has greatly changed, and that a new 
feeling of uncertainty, of doubt, of 
groping about in darkness, has risen in 
the minds of some European nations. 
There come sometimes to pass, in fact, 
either internationally or in the home 
policy of countries, events which are 
either as the raising of a curtain behind 
which a whole scene remained hidden, 
or as the projection of a sheaf of lumi- 
nous rays on a given point, or perhaps 
yet more exactly as fingerposts pointing 
the way at a turning of history. If I 
venture to put among these events the 
already remote interview of the Czar 
Nicholas and of President Faure at St. 
Petersburg in August, it is not at all 
because I allow myself to be carried 
away by a patriotic enthusiasm which 
would provoke a just laugh at my ex- 
pense, still less because it was given to 
me to attend this unforgettable meeting 
and on account of the excited feelings 
of an eye-witness. 

Truth to say, the solemn promulgation 
of the Franco-Russian alliance on board 
the Pothbuau was in itself an historical 
event, the real importance of which is 
to be measured as well by the obstinacy 
of a certain press in overestimating the 
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value of the word, in contrast to the 
thing, before the word had been pro- 
nounced and the thing named, as by the 
bad faith of the same press in pooh- 
poohing the interest of the transaction 
once it had occurred. What is more, 
this public avowal of the alliance before 
the whole world had been preceded—I 
believe I may say I know it for a fact— 
by the drawing tighter the bonds of 
friendship, by making the purport and 
the purview of the treaty at once more 
precise and more general, by giving to 
the mutual obligations so defined at the 
same time more specificality and more 
breadth. There is no need, as I think, 
to try to argue at length in order to 
demonstrate the gravity of an event 
which has found such an echo in the 
least well-disposed minds. Though the 
period of the meetings of sovereigns 
and heads of States and of resounding 
toasts has been closed for some time, 
public opinion in Europe does not fail 
to look back with apparently inex- 
haustible interest on the effect of the 
combinations thus brought to the 
knowledge of the world with a noisy 
deliberateness. Some papers in Ger- 
many, even in Austria or in Italy, have 
never ceased to protest there was noth- 
ing changed on the Continent; there 
was merely a word without meaning 
thrown down as a sop to the credulous- 
ness of French chauvinism; the true 
deal had been made not between Presi- 
dent Faure or M. Hanotaux and the 
ezar, but between this last and the Em- 
peror Wilhelm; after all, it was pos- 
sible and even right to see with perfect 
good-humor and complacency a small 
apparent satisfaction given to France 
in order to quiet and still a little this 
eternal firebrand and to consolidate 
peace—that is to say, a status quo so evi- 
dently advantageous to the German 
Empire. 

On this theme, so manifestly to order, 
some newspapers have rung changes to 
which I should be the last to deny the 
qualification of brilliant. They have 
juggled in the most bewitching manner 
with the formulas of diplomacy. They 


have beaten the big drum, sounded the 
brass trumpet, put into use all the well- 
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known quack proceedings which awe so 
very much the bulk of mortals and of 


readers. In short, the plan of campaign 
would have been cleverly conceived and 
dexterously performed if, in spite of all, 
the simplest and most artless of minds 
had not been tempted to ask why they 
made such a noise about so trivial an 
incident, and if it was really worth 
their while to lash their sides and to 
take such dreadful pains against a 
mere fancy of French vanity. Usually 
soap-bubbles do not need cannon-balls 
to burst them, and it is not to crush a 
nut that the Creusot or the Krupp es- 
tablishments put into motion their one 
hundred ton sledge-hammers. 

And then the doings and goings of 
the sovereigns and statesmen of Europe! 
Who can believe that Wilhelm the Sec- 
ond has thus travelled, ridden, spoken, 
toasted—all for nothing? Who can 
fancy it is all only his itching to be per- 
petually on the stage, his longing for 
the display of his fatal gift of elo- 
quence, his restlessness and egotism? 
Is it only in order to lay phantasms 
down that the German cmperor has 
careered from one end of his country to 
the other; that he went to Budapest; 
that he imperiously summoned King 
Humbert to Wiesbaden; that Couns 
Goluchowski has just made a run to 
Monza, the best, but yet only the sec- 
ond best, substitute for a personal meet- 
ing between the sovereigns of Austria 
and Italy, since Francis Joseph cannot 
pay a visit in Rome, and Humbert can- 
not receive him elsewhere? No; all the 
explanations and guesses in the world 
cannot prevail against the stubborn- 
ness of fact. Henceforth the Dual Alli- 
ance has taken place in the empyrean of 
Europe as a constellation of ‘the first 
rank. It is the counterpart and the 
equipoise of the Triple Alliance. It may 
publicly own its ends, which are purely 
conservative. Nothing was farther 
from the mind of the statesmen of 
France and of Russia in shaping this 
treaty than a policy of aggression. 
Here we must purge ourselves of all 
cant. Undeniably, the French public, 
at first, was a little out of its reckoning 
when it found that the Russian alliance, 
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instead of meaning a mutual under- 
standing against Germany with a spe- 
cial view to the restoration of the lost 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, was 
for all intents and purposes a guarantee 
of the status quo—that is to say, of the 
territorial uti possidetis. Such a feeling 
was natural: people do not with a light 
heart renounce their most cherished 
hopes exactly at the moment when for- 
tune begins again to smile at them. It 
has been very easy to observe in the 
language and judgment of the most 
hare-brained or hot-minded patriots a 
great cooling of the exaggerated 
warmth for the Russian friendship 
since this new combination has been 
put on its trial, and has been proved a 
diplomatic engine and not the mad cre- 
ation of enthusiasts. 

However, the bulk of the nation very 
soon learned to value precisely the prac- 
tical features of the new alliance. The 
French democracy is, at bottom, thor- 
oughly peaceful. It wants, above all, 
security. Without doubt there subsists 


a kind of patriotic cult, a tender love for 
the cut-off provinces, an unconquerable 


protest against the law of force and the 
contempt of right, an unquenchable 
hope in the justice of fate and the 
Nemesis of history. All these feelings 
are engraved in the heart of French- 
men, and it will be a bad day, a day of 
decline and dishonor, when they no 
longer exercise a powerful influence on 
their minds. I believe in all seriousness 
and soberness that there is yet a living 
force in them, and that it would be the 
most madly conceived undertaking to 
put them wholly out of account and to 
try deliberately to associate—without a 
readjustment of their territorial rela- 
tions—France and Germany. Never- 
theless, human nature has wonderful 
resources, and knows how to shift in 
tight places, and how to conciliate the 
most opposite duties. The sincerest, 
most devoted, most patriotic care and 
longing for the recovery of the lost 
provinces is perfectly compatible with 
the most resolute, reasonable accept- 
ance of the matter-of-fact status quo. 
French citizens do want, above all, the 
security of the morrow. It is a grand 
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thing for them after years of anxiety 
to feel tolerably safe in the immediate 
future. What a relief—and not only 
for the members of the Dual Alliance— 
not to depend any more for the mainte- 
nance of peace upon the will, the soli- 
tary will, however well intentioned it 
may have been, of a sole, single man! 

Upon such a foundation this new 
diplomatic contrivance may be ad- 
judged tolerably sound and strong. It 
is not a war engine. It has nothing in 
itself necessarily inimical towards the 
Triple Alliance. And yet there would 
be something fictitious in maintaining 
that it has not been, that it was not des- 
tined to be detrimental to this great 
work of Prince Bismarck. First, the 
era of undisputed prepotency is irrevo- 
eably closed. The equilibrium is re- 
stored. Henceforth there is a Europe, 
and not only a Germany surrounded by 
its satellites and a collection of impo- 
tent atoms. Everywhere the birth of a 
new order is felt. In some parts it 
awakens joy and hope, in others fear 
and sorrow. There was a kind of 
leaden quietness, of despairing tran- 
quillity under the old dispensation; 
there is just now a kind of shiver of 
uncertainty and expectation. It is 
naturally among the powers of the 
Triplice that the impression is the 
strongest. One, at any rate, among the 
three associates begins to see, as under 
a flash of lightning, the unnaturalness 
of its position. 

Italy has lost the happiness of perfect 
faith. The fall of Crispi has put an end 
to the lamentable episode of the Old 
Man of the Sea as well as to the mad 
dreamings of megalomania and to the 
dictatureof incapacity. Under the Mar- 
quis di Rudini the young kingdom, the 
last born of the Great Powers, while 
remaining faithful to the hardest and 
heaviest obligations of its treaty, looks 
about to try to combine with what it 
owes to its allies what it owes to itself 
and to its immediate neighbors. It is 
the punishment of the policy which has 
made of Italy the handmaid and the 
servant of the interests and of the 
grudges of Germany, that it forbids any 
consideration of the most pressing 
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wants of the Peninsula, any calculation 
of its strength, any independent and 
autonomous ruling of its destinies. A 
time will come, and it cannot be very 
far off, when tthe enlightened patriots 
of the land of Cavour will ask them- 
selves how it has been possible, by what 
base arts, to cheat, mislead, beguile, 
and befool so long such a country. 
Everything that tends to give back to 
Italy, with a serene appreciation of its 
interests, the right to choose for herself 
her own path, works against the 
strengthening or the continuance of the 
Triplice. Conversely, everything that 
militates against the stability and the 
firmness of the Triplice works for the 
liberation and the recovery of the men- 
tal balance of Italy. . 

Austria offers another view—a kind 
of dissolving view. In the Hapsburg 
monarchy the Triple Alliance, so long 
an unassailable tower of strength, 
seems threatened from two sides at 
once. First, there is the too natural 
recoil of the indiscreet revelations of 
the Bismarckian press. The loyal and 
single-minded master of the Hofburg 
and his confidential advisers have not 
been able to learn without concern that, 
while the vanquished of Sadowa made 
it a point of honor not to look beyond 
the four corners of his intimacy with 
his conqueror, this last did not in the 
least scruple to negotiate in the dark an 
understanding with the self-same foe 
against whom had been contracted his 
friendship with Vienna! The publie ac- 
knowledgment of the conclusion of the 
counter-assurance with Russia by Ger- 
many could not but provoke in Vienna 
a genuine scandal, notwithstanding all 
the protestations of Baron Marschall. 
The wound has been ostensibly healed, 
the breach made up; but such deceits 
are not easily forgotten. Austria has 
felt herself perfectly justified in look- 
ing fora means of drawing nearer again 
to Russia, not only because she has 
acted above-board and without any 
mystery, but chiefly on account of the 
example of Germany. Since Francis- 
Joseph was in St. Petersburg in April 
last, a true understanding prevails be- 
tween the two courts. The small Slav 


States of the peninsula of the Balkans 
have been the first to feel the result of 
this intimacy. Just now the emperor 
has thought fit to proclaim solemnly be- 
fore the delegations this new departure 
and to put the friendship of Russia only 
a little behind or under the old alliance 
with Germany. The language of 
Count Goluchowski’s erposé has been 
yet more emphatic. Truly, quite a sign 
of the times! 

But the most dreadful wrench the 
Triplice has perhaps yet suffered has 
been and is administered by the un- 
heard-of convulsions of the internal 
politics of Austria. It is not here the 
place to dilate on the spectacle given by 
the Germans in Cisleithania. Let it be 
sufficient for my purpose to note that 
this internal struggle—these plus quam 
civilia bella—have exercised and cannot 
but exercise the most fatal influence on 
the maintenance of the compact with 
Germany. Austria, since it has out- 
grown the age where the melting to- 
gether and the fusion of nationalities 
was possible, is apparently fated to fed- 
eralism. The dualism of 1867, the work 
of Franz Deak and Andrassy, has per- 
haps been only a halfway house on the 
road to a more centrifugal organization. 
The Slavonic nationalities, who are and 
feel themselves a majority in Cis- 
leithania, do not intend to remain per- 
petually under the yoke of Germanism, 
thinly disguised under the name of cen- 
tralism. As for the Germans, they are 
intoxicated by the greatness of the em- 
pire which has been founded on the ex- 
pulsion of Austria from Germany. 
They gravitate towards Berlin without 
understanding that the condition of the 
Austro-German friendship is precisely 
the radical elimination of Austria from 
Germany. They do not see that since 
Sadowa and the treaty of 1879, the 
manifest destiny of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy is towards the East, and that 
their supremacy in the home politics is 
not less antagonistic to the mainte- 
nance or the tightening of the alliance 
than to the principles of justice. This 
present crisis threatens the very funda- 
mentals of the Austrian State, and, at 
the same time, the basis of its alliances; 
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and it is further complicated by the 
strange contradiction which makes the 
sympathy of the whole Germanic world 
flow in a broad channel to their fellow- 
Germans in Austria, while, in fact, the 
triumph of these so-called brethren 
would mean either the destruction of 
the work of 1866 and 1870 and the reap- 
pearance of the Austrian emperor as a 
member of the Germanic body, or the 
destruction of Austria and the enclosure 
of her German provinces in the German 
Empire. 

In such a state of things there is as- 
suredly some excuse for the doubts, 
uncertainties, grumblings, and grop- 
ings-about of the Austrian adherents of 
the Triple Alliance. And what is more, 
there is something akin to this state of 
anxiety and dubitation in the very place 
which used until now to be the fixed 
point, the steady axle of this great 
diplomatic contrivance. Germany is no 
more the happy country of political 
faith and hope. These delicate plants 
have been rudely touched. Not only is 
Prince Bismarck, the idol of a national 
superstition, no more at the helm, but he 
does not scruple, notwithstanding im- 
perial presents of some dozens of good 
Rhenish wine, to criticise sharply the 
new era. Men and things have changed 
with a rush since the death of the old 
man who seemed to have put time to 
sleep, and to have magically invested 
with a kind of immortality his old ser- 
vants. The young emperor is unfor- 
tunately a man of genius. He wants to 
govern as well as to reign, to be his own 
chancellor, commander-in-chief, high 
admiral, and what not. His ideas shape 
themselves with a lightning quickness, 
and he gives them immediate and sol- 
emn expression. The only permanent 
feature of these changeful pronounce- 
ments is a kind of mystical faith in the 
divine right of the Lord’s anointed, a 
perpetual harping on the royal preroga- 
tive, a constant undervaluation of pop- 
ular franchises and representative in- 
stitutions. Just now the emperor has 
two leading thoughts, and wants to 
shape the whole course of the national 
life in accordance with them. First, 
the struggle against what he is pleased 


to call the subversive elements of so- 
ciety—that is to say, a desperate war 
not only against the socialist democ- 
racy which has already so much toned 
down its methods, and which needs only 
some years of peaceful evolution to be- 
come a constitutional party, but, also, 
against the most moderate forms of 
Liberalism. Secondly, the creation of 
a gigantic war-fleet in order to make 
Germany a first-class naval power, and 
to call up as by the wave of a magical 
wand that Greater Germany beyond 
the seas which he dreams of. 
Twenty-five years and more have 
passed since the glorious days of the 
birth of the empire on the battle-fields 
of France. Innumerable questions 
have risen to disunite the nation. So- 
cialism is perhaps the greatest power in 
the land after the State. The Church— 
or rather the Churches—are aiffident, 
idle, or occupied with internal quarrels, 
or on a strict defensive against the gov- 
ernment. Liberalism, once taken in 
hand by Prince Bismarck, tamed, even 
domesticated, is full of suspicions, on 
the alert, ready to take up the pledge 
of battle. Even Conservatism, always 
in Prussia of that special kind which 
takes for its motto, der Kénig absolut— 
wenn er unsern Willen thut—is resentful, 
angry, prone to take up the little game 
of agrarianism. Between the sovereign 
and his subjects there is literally as a 
cushion and a bolster only the present 
chancellor, a little shrivelled, feeble, old 
man, with a small cracked voice, short 
narrow features, without a grain of 
idealism, but kept by his diplomatic 
temper and his worship for precedents 
and routine out of dangerous reaction- 
ary dreams. When you take into ac- 
count the strong impulse given to local 
feelings by Prussian Particularism 
masquerading under the garb of so- 
called Imperialism, you get a sufticiem 
idea of the relative strength of the cur- 
rents which threaten, if not the continu- 
ance or the security of the empire, at 
any rate, its well-being. There cannot 
be any doubt that the moral authority, 
the political credit of Germany, has 
been diminished; and that in the same 
measure as it has been hurt or reduced, 
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in exactly the same measure the Triple 
Alliance has suffered a loss. 


Il. 


What is extremely curious is that dur- 
ing the whole of this time Europe—er, 
to employ the usual formula, the 
European Concert—has, externally, at 
any rate, and for the purposes of 
diplomacy, acted as a body in the East- 
ern crisis. While all these changes 
were happening, while the relative 
weight and the mutual relations of the 
Great Powers were undergoing all 
these readjustments, the fiction of a 
perfect harmony, an identical object, 
and a common way of proceeding was 
earefully maintained on the Bosphorus. 
Nobody seems exactly proud of the re- 
sults of this great endeavor. Lord 
Salisbury, the other day, rather pleaded 
for extenuating circumstances. It is 
amusing—or is it melancholy?—to see 
the European Concert become an end 
in itself; the maintenance of this labori- 
ous and useless contrivance alleged as 
the great result and sufficient justifica- 
tion of its creation. Peace has been 
preserved, not everywhere, nor between 
all nations, but between the members 
of this precious Concert, and this glori- 
ous achievement is referred to as a per- 
fect vindication of the policy of co-op- 
eration. People do not seem to be con- 
scious that such a pleading is purely 
and simply a begging of the question, 
and arguing in a circle. 

For my own part, nothing is farther 
from my mind than to condemn in any 
degree the establishment of the Con- 
cert. On the contrary, I persist in 
thinking that this federation of the 
Great Powers was the most excellent 
instrument of progress, and the surest 
guarantee of peace in a great interna- 
tional crisis. A grand stride towards 
the devoutly to be prayed for realization 
of the noble ideal of the European Con- 
federacy was accomplished on the day 
when the Cabinets felt themselves 
obliged to deliberate, to resolve, to act 
in common. Only there was a dreadful 
remissness in the application of the new 
principles. When the history of the 


Sastern crisis of A.D. 1897 comes to be 


written, readers will be startled and 
shocked to see the crossing and entan- 
glement of plots and intrigues, the in- 
numerable false steps, the guilty pro- 
crastination, the thousand and one nis- 
takes and more deliberate blunders of 
the principal actors in the play. Lord 
Salisbury cannot at the Guildhall or 
before the Conservative Associations 
either make his own peccavi, or acknowl- 
edge too loudly the errors of others. If 
he had been freer, he would have traced 
the greatest part of the sins of omission 
and commission of European diplomacy 
to what is the leading and ruling fea- 
ture in the present situation of Europe; 
that is to say, to the uncertainty of the 


public mind, encompassed, cribbed, 
eabined, and confined between the 
framework of international contriv- 


ances which have outlasted their use- 
fulness or necessity, and which seem 
unable to fit themselves to new needs. 
The worst of it is that the mismanage- 
ment of this diplomatic campaign has 
inaugurated a new and perhaps an in- 
finitely more dangerous stage of the 
Eastern question. Until yesterday the 
Ottoman peril had taken successively 
two shapes. At first it resided entirely 
in the aggressive strength, the barbar- 
ous swing and rush of the invading 
hordes of Turks. There was a time 
when conquering sultans and martial 
grand-viziers threatened continually 
either Hungary or Poland, and swept 
even the Christian lands up to the walls 
of Vienna or Moscow. Little by little 
the danger changed its face. It was no 
longer as too strong and as a perpetual 
invader that Turkey weighed down on 
the minds of statesmen: the Ottoman 
Empire was too feeble. The Sick Man 
was henceforth on his bed of agony. 
Around him the prospective heirs quar- 
relled about the division of his estate. 
The Great Powers found it necessary 
to prevent a premature disruption, to 
silence indecorous covetousness, to 
watch the process of death and parti- 
tion. During a long time they were 
even convinced that the so-called prin- 
ciple of the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire was one of the 
corner-stones of modern international 
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right. England and France did not 
hesitate to sacrifice hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives and to spend hundreds of 
millions in order to preserve this cor- 
rupt and rotten State. Happily this 
kind of hypnotization finally disap- 
peared. The Cabinets, under the irre- 
sistible, sometimes unreasonable pres- 
sure of public opinion, adopted a new 
code of action. They saw that the 
gradual disruption of such a body was 
fatal; that the subject races had a per- 
fect right to emancipate themselves 
and to create autonomous States; that 
the only legitimate interference for 
them was to regulate the process, to 
prevent wars and revolutions, to make 
the transition easy. Such is now the 
end of European diplomacy. Unfortu- 
nately it seems to have raised for itself 
a harvest of new difficulties by the 
errors and faults of its recent conduct. 
The net result of the last mouths of 
plots and counterplots is, nuvi the real 
strengthening of the sultan or of 
Turkey, but a fictitious accession to the 
prestige of the one and the credit of the 
other. Abdul Hamid was difficult 
enough to deal with when he was the 
dishonored author of the Armenian 
massacres, when his Mahomedan sub- 
jects hated and despised him nearly as 
much as his Christian victims. The 
mad rashness of Greece, the flabbiness 
of Europe, have made the recluse of 
Yildiz Kiosk the head of a victorious 
army, a really popular Commander of 
the Faithful. Turkey was a _ threat 
when it was strong, a public calamity 
since it has become weak; what shail 
we expect of this fanciful recovery, of 
this imaginary strengthening? The 
third state of this unhappy country 
shall be much worse than the second, 
already so much worse than the first. 
And it is all the fault of the Luropean 
statesmen of the first rank, to begin 
with Lord Salisbury, who dare not tear 
and rend factitions bonds, overcome 
imaginary obstacles, and contract 
friendships founded on real affinities 
and true similarity of interests. 


III, 
The fact is we must not let pass out 
of our view that in that Europe, now 


divided into two camps, the situation of 
an isolated country, of an erratic body 
between two stellar systems, offers 
something anomalous. Those writers 
more sincere or more clever than those 
of another school, who willingly ac- 
knowledge that something has come to 
pass on the shores of the Neva; that the 
heads of two great States do not use 
words the effect of which they are the 
more able to calculate in advance that 
they have a long time declined to em- 
ploy them without being perfectly sure 
—and wishing others to be as certain 
of the realities these words answer to, 
those writers have very often added 
that this new constellation, very far 
from causing the least anxiety or the 
slightest bad temper to Germany or to 
its allies, obeys, as all celestial bodies 
do, the laws of attraction, and aims at 
gravitating in the orbit of German 
diplomacy. Sometimes they talked of a 
Continental League, and set forth that it 
was on the banks of the Thames that 
people ought to care and shudder about 
the new order of things. They met 
(either on account of the too legitimate 
irritation provoked by the contradictory 
proceedings of Lord Salisbury in the 
last period of the mediation for the pre- 
liminary treaty between Greece and 
Turkey, or on account of inveterate and 
rooted hates and grudges we had every 
reason to believe weakened and dead- 
ened) with too much acceptance in some 
organs of the French press, apparently 
unable to think out. On the other hand, 
a part of the Russian press, too prone in 
virtue of a kind of historical tradition 
to treat England as a foe, followed 
briskly the steps of those leaders and 
repeated without scruple stale denun- 
ciations against perfidious Albion. And 
so it was possible for a moment to lend 
more importance than they are worth 
to those self-improvised champions of 
Anti-Britannism, and to be even 
haunted with a fear of the revival of a 
kind of Continental Blockade. 

After all there was some method in 
the madness of these preachers of a 
holy war. In Germany, it is impossible 
not to feel that England is more and 
more the natural object of all unchari- 
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tableness and envy. The Transvaal 
business has been merely a storm sig- 
nal, exactly as in 1867 the Luxemburg 
incident between I’rance and Prussia 
projected in advance a flood of light on 
the true inwardness of the mutual dis- 
positions of the two countries and gov- 
ernments. Let me be well understood. 
I do not venture, not being endowed 
with the gift of prophecy, to aver that 
there will be, sooner or later, a conflict 
between Germany and England. There 
are many reasons for, many against, 
such a frightful encounter. All I know 
and all I say is, that just now the true 
antagonism, the latent hostility, which 
leaps out on any and the least pretext, 
is between the German empire and the 
British kingdom. 

Commercial rivalry, the growing de- 
velopment of German trade and indus- 
try, counts for something in this com- 
plex feeling. Its real source, I am 
persuaded, is chiefly in the rivalry of em- 
pire, in the opposite and nearly simul- 
taneous advent of Germany as the lead- 
ing power in Europe, and of England as 
a world-wide imperial power. Between 
two such colossuses there may not be 
much love lost. Even if the emperor 
had not added to the keenness of the 
antagonism by dreaming the dream of 
the naval supremacy and the beyond- 
seas splendor of Greater Germany, 
there is no place in our narrow old 
world for two giants of this kidney. 
Hence the perpetual explosion of vio- 
lent polemics between the papers of the 
two nations; hence the systematic bad 
temper of German journals in speaking 
of English things and men, not to speak 
here of ‘the reciprocal coldness of En- 
glish organs for German men and 
things. Hence finally this well-con- 
ducted campaign for the coupling of the 
Dual and of the Triple Alliance, and the 
formation of a Continental league 
against the United Kingdom. 

Just at this moment Italian writers, 
as if emulous of the Bismarckian indis- 
cretions of last year, have launched into 
publicity very disturbing revelations on 
the past policy of England. I wish only 


to mention the publication in the Nuova 
Antologia of the letter in which Count 
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let appear, in 1887, such a _ dislike 
against the renewal of the Triple Alli- 
ance under the conditions of inferiority 
Germany brought to bear on her con- 
federate, and declared himself resolved 
to renew ‘the treaty only if England 
were willing to guarantee to the Penin- 
sula the security of her coast and the 
status quo of the Mediterranean. Ac- 
cording to subsequent information, the 
request of Count Robilant did not re- 
main unsatisfied. Lord Salisbury, who 
was then, as now, at the head of the 
British government, as well as of the 
Foreign Office, found a way to give 
Italy the required assurance without 
putting himself under the necessity of 
acquainting Parliament and of solicit- 
ing a bill of indemnity. 

I do not mean to raise here a consti- 
tutional question and to inquire if a 
prime minister has the right to contract 
such obligations without the assent and 
even the knowledge of his country. 
Suffice it for me to take up here the 
much more important point of the inter- 
national bearing of such an act. 

Thus Lord Salisbury had made En- 
gland the handmaid, the servant, the 
broker, of the Triple Alliance. With- 
out benefiting himself by ‘the creation of 
such a compact, he had gone out of his 
way in order to make it possible for 
Italy to overcome her reluctance and to 
renew the treaty. The position would 
have been most singular even without 
what followed. But what must we 
think, what must above all English 
citizens think, of such a policy when 
they have tasted the bitterness of its 
fruits? What a reward for such an act 
of devotion! In what light does not ap- 
pear the attitude of the emperor, of his 
whole press in the Transvaal business, 
after we have been put in possession of 
such a piece of history? In truth. the 
amiable and friendly crusade under- 
taken by some great papers in favor of 
the formation of a Continental league 
directed against England does splen- 
didly disclose the state of mind of Ger- 
mans towards Great Britain. The sub- 
jects of Wilhelm seem to put before 
Lord Salisbury this eminently pleasant 
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alternative: either with us, as our hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water, or 
against us, as the common foe of the 
whole civilized world. After such an 
experiment it is not very probable En- 
gland or even the present Cabinet of St. 
James’s will feel tempted to play once 
more the part of the honest and well- 
meaning broker to the Triplice. If Lord 
Salisbury had fancied he would take a 
leaf out of the book of Prince Bismarck 
and keep his perfect freedom from all 
entanglements, while giving the hand 
to Italy and helping her to step in the 
fold of the Triple Alliance, events have 
taken on themselves to undeceive him, 
and to teach the proud lord of Hatfield 
that in diplomacy what is sauce for the 
goose is not sauce for the gander, and 
that a Bismarck may try his hand with 
impunity in the game of double dealing, 
while a Cecil has not got the privilege. 
IV. 

The diplomatic breaches of confidence 
of Signori Frassati, Chiala, etc., have 
not only thrown a flood of light on the 
past. Just as the yet more famous in- 
discretions of the late General La Mar- 
mora in 1873, they have exercised a con- 
siderable influence on the present state 
of things. It has been said, perhaps 
without too great an exaggeration, that 
these publications have put out of court 
one, and perhaps even tivo, of the solu- 
tions which offered themselves to En- 
gland in the present state of interna- 
tional relations. There seems no 
chance for the renewal by Lord Salis- 
bury at the present time of the Robilant 
compact. England has had no cause to 
congratulate herself on the result of her 
brokerage. It would be something akin 
to blindness for her to fling herself once 
more into the breach, to play the disin- 
terested part of go-between and bailee 
in the bargain between Italy and Ger- 
many, and to throw gratuitously into 
the balance the weight of her influence 
against the Franco-Russian couple. 
Even if Lord Salisbury had not been 
made more prudent by burning his 
fingers, the case would be wholly differ- 
ent, since it would be impossible to 
burden the United Kingdom with new 





engagements and obligations without 
its knowledge and without a debate in 
the full light of publicity. The under- 
hand diplomacy of the 1887 arrange- 
ment is infinitely too much like that 
masterpiece of double-dealing, the 
Schouvalof agreement, to be exactly to 
the taste of English people. After all, 
they may claim to have a word to say 
in such a proceeding, and I am not very 
anxious on the nature of their resolve 
in this matter. But, what is more, it 
does not seem that the few advocates 
of the accession of England to the 
Triple Alliance have gained or even 
kept their ground. The spectacle of the 
indisputable decay of this grand con- 
trivance; the report of the more or less 
sinister crackings in the scaffolding of 
this league; the internal disorders 
which threaten the solidity of this ma- 
jestic fabric—all these and many other 
causes are working together to cool any 
unreasonable enthusiasm. In the sec- 
ond place, though newspapers may not 
be strong enough to rule the interna- 
tional politics of a nation, and notwith- 
standing the narrow bonds of birth, 
blood, and marriage which tie the 
dynasties and the people together, the 
press war has nevertheless so thor- 
oughly disclosed the fundamental dis- 
crepancy of feelings and interests that 
the dream of a brotherhood in arms ap- 
pears more and more a chimera and an 
anachronism. Of course, miracles are 
not absolutely out of date. We find in 
history some cases of States and even 
people passing without transition from 
a condition of diffidence, bad blood, 
even positive hate, to amity and alli- 
ance. Sometimes the insults, accusa- 
tions, and reproaches of such wars of 
words are merely the means to an end— 
that is to say, are a rather indirect way 
to strike a friendship. I confess I am 
not very much tempted to construe thus 
the true quarrel of Germans which the 
newspapers of the Vaterland have kept 
up with England for nearly two years. 

If it is so, there remain open now be- 
fore England only two ways. She may 
keep up her splendid isolation; she may 
make approaches to the Franco-Russian 
couple. The first term of the alterna- 
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who take patriotism as a last trade, 


tive is, I know, very dear to a great 
school of political thinkers and patriots. 
They believe and profess that the true 
secret of Great Britain’s greatness is in 
her aloofness, in her careful abstention 
from all the responsibilities of inter- 
national entanglements. Historically, 
there is a great deal to say in support of 
this thesis. During this century En- 
gland has, in fact, reached the summit 
of her internal prosperity and of her 
external eminence chiefly by a strict 
adherence to the principle of isolated 
action. I do not scruple to acknowledge 
that such a policy could be followed 
with the utmost security if things were 
in the state where an Aberdeen, a Stan- 
ley, even a Palmerston, found or left 
them. But what an immense change! 
First Imperialism is born—Imperialism, 
the bastardsonof Empire—Imperialism, 
which was not yet the dominant feeling 
of those who created Greater Britain, 
and who did not need to play with big 
words since they made great things. 
Imperialism wants to extend indefi- 
nitely and perpetually the domains of 
the queen. It takes as its basis of ac- 
tion the very simple and categorical 
affirmation that every claim of England 
is a right, and every right of another 
nation a mere unsubstantiated claim. 
It looks serenely forward to conflicts 
and struggles with all and every one. 
It has mapped the whole world, taken 
possession in advance of all the desir- 
able parts, put a lien on every fertile 
estate. Everybody, of course, has not 
bent the knee before the new idolum 
fori; there are yet in England some 
Little Englanders, or, rather, some rea- 
sonable broad-minded patriots. How- 
ever, Imperialism has made incredible 
advances. With the just discredit 
which has fallen on some of their nar- 
row economical dogmas and on their 
social philosophy, the school of Man- 
chester has seen, too, the best, noblest, 
most generous of its principles succumb 
to the same decline. The spirit of Cob- 
den and Bright is no more; the spirit of 
Peel, Aberdeen, and Stanley has fled 
away. It is not only among profes- 


sional Jingoes, among narrow-minded 
Unionists, among too clever politicians, 


that this revolution is consummated. 
Liberals and Radicals, working-men 
and Trade-Unionists, have undergone 
the same change. Lord Rosebery has 
sometimes spoken as an Imperialist, 
and Mr. John Morley, with sombre 
rigidity, looks on Mr. Labouchere, with 
his careless levity, as perhaps his last 
associate in what remains of the true 
faith. Such a revolution cannot but 
draw along with itself the gravest con- 
sequences. The only one I want to 
allude to just now is the perpetual 
danger for England of a conflict any- 
where; consequently the unavoidable 
necessity to look in advance for some 
support, and the impossibility to remain 
in a splendid isolation, which agreed per- 
fectly well with the prudence, the wis- 
dom, and the masterly inactivity of the 
United Kingdom before the Imperialism. 

That is not all. When the Cabinet of 
St. James’s carefully cultivated habits 
of single-blessedness, the state of the 
European chess-board was something 
wholly different. There were no great 
syndicates of powers. Every State was 
playing for his hand. The diplomatic 
world was somewhat akin to the indus- 
trial world before the advent of the era 
of gigantic Trade Societies, of agglom- 
erated Trade-Unions, of patronal fed- 
erations. In the domains of industry, 
little by little, every one of those who 
want to hold their ground have felt, 
willingly or not, obliged to combine: 
first the workmen, skilled artisans, day- 
laborers, and those who for a long time 
felt reluctant to resign even a part of 
their freedom; finally the patrons them- 
selves, who have opposed to the power- 
ful unions of their employed crushing 
associations of employers. It would be 
in vain to contest that such a state is a 
state of war. All the same, in the rela- 
tions of European powers, a state of 
armed peace or of latent war prevails. 
The great leagues have been formed. 
Now and for the future the condition of 
an isolated body is highly anomalous. 
As long as such a power as England re- 
mains outside of the framework, there 
is at work a certain cause of perturba- 
tion. The equipoise of the two systems 
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is kept in some degree of instability on 
account of the possible surcharge of the 
roaming element. There is a feeling of 
uneasiness and even of restlessness 
among all the friends of peace. 

The inference, then, is plain enough. 
England would consult her own inter- 
ests, those of the whole of Europe, those 
of civilization itself, in joining the 
Franco-Russian alliance, or at any rate 
in establishing with it such a modus 
vivendi as to exclude any chance of mis- 
understanding. I know it may bear 
something of the appearance of a bad 
joke to advance such a paradoxical 
proposition just at the moment when 
France and England are at loggerheads 
about some deserts in Western Africa 
and seem on the brink of a breaking out 
of war. Once again, it is not in my 
mind to study here the case of Nigeria, 
and to look for the specifical.modalities 
of an amicable settlement. With the 
best will in the world, with the most 
resolute purpose to keep cool, it would 
be perfectly vain to try to feign not to 
notice that a very pretty quarrel is 
going on; that some imprudences, some 
exaggerations, and chiefly some plot- 
ting contrivances aim at exasperating 
it; and that, if diplomatists have every 
ground to hope for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the issue as the result of pres- 
ent negotiations, they must disregard 
neither the difficulties of the undertak- 
ing, nor above all the obstacles raised 
profusely on the way by the hand of too 
greedy politicians. On this last chap- 
ter, the importance of which nobody 
shall contest, it is not my own fancy 
that the Cabinet of St. James’s is 
divided by the struggle of influences 
around this western African question. 
Everybody in England asserts or be- 
lieves—some to rejoice and draw the 
most favorable auguries, others to de- 
plore and foresee funeste consequences 
—that Lord Salisbury is no more the un- 
disputed master on this ground; that 
Mr. Chamberlain, as colonial secretary 
and patented proxy of Imperialism, has 
claimed the right to say his say; that he 
pulls all the strings of all the puppets, 
not only of his governors, from Sir Wil- 
liam Maxwell to Sir Gilbert Carter, but 
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of the head and of all the agents of the 
Niger Company, and that he opposes 
resolutely the acceptance by British 
diplomacy of a conciliatory solution, 
where he should see only betrayal and 
cowardliness. 

What is perhaps the most to be re- 
gretted, is the echo these arrogant doc- 
trines find among the public. Ah, once 
more I must exclaim: How far, how 
very far from us, is the time of the 
sweet reasonableness, I do not say of 
Cobden or Bright, but of Aberdeen and 
Stanley! Doubtless, I know too well 
there is also among us Frenchmen a 
school or party or group, whose credo in 
the matter of conflicting interests or 
rights is bounded by this one and sole 
article: everything for us! I make bold, 
however, to assert that in France seri- 
ous organs of the press—as the Temps, 
Journal des Débats, Liberté, Soleil, Répub- 
lique Francaise—take great care not to 
follow blindly such a spirit; while in En- 
gland you could look vainly among the 
metropolitan press, from the Radical 
semi-socialist Daily Chronicle to the 
Tory St. James’ Gazctte, without forget- 
ting the thundering Times, for a paper 
which does not take its stand with art- 
less assurance on the anterior, superior, 
unassailable right of the United King- 
dom. For instance, in this African con- 
troversy, which ought to turn on facts 
and documents, we hear it gravely 
stated that the Cabinet of St. James’s 
has already pushed to the last limits— 
and beyond—the spirit of concessions 
towards France; that it is high time to 
put a stop to a generosity so ill-re- 
warded; that, after having given to 
France Tonkin, Assam, Siam, Mada- 
gascar, quite recently Tunis, Lord Salis- 
bury would do well to halt and to ask a 
quid pro quo for such sacrifices. This 
truly odd and ridiculous idea that 
everything a country adds to its do- 
mains is the gift of the sometimes 
prodigal forbearance of England; that 
Great Britain has got a kind of uni- 
versal first charge and mortgage on the 
five parts of the world, on account of 
which England concedes everything she 
does not take and gives everything she 
allows others to take—this idea is un- 
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consciously at the bottom of most of the 
claims of Imperialism. I shall not dis- 
cuss here this queer aberration. Let it 
be sufficient to ask what the English 
people would think if, in order to pre- 
pare the trial of a special issue, we be- 
gan by crediting the generosity of 
France or Germany with all the con- 
quests or annexations recently made by 
Great Britain, from Birmania to Austral 
Africa, without forgetting Egypt and 
Uganda? Would England accept a list 
of these recent territorial acquisitions 
as the balance sheet of the beneficence 
of the powers towards her, and would 
she agree to abandon and make over in 
exchange, as an equivalent and in token 
of gratitude, her rights or her claims on 
any point whatever? 

Such, however, is the spirit which has 
too much prevailed in the preliminary 
discussions of the West African issue, 
where the question was of titles, dates, 
documents, papers and facts—where the 
best would be to bring to bear mutually 


a loyal desire to adjust and reconcile 
together, and with the maintenance of 
peace, apparently contradictory rights. 
It has appeared sometimes as if some 
arch-plotter wanted to break loose a 
spirit of contentiousness, chicanery, ar 


rogance, and provocation. Fortunately 
all this has happened far below the 
sphere where Lord Salisbury sits alone 
and meditative. It appears more and 
more every day that this African busi- 
ness is destined to be the touchstone of 
the true strength of the two rival states- 
men in the councils of the queen. Of 
Mr. Chamberlain, of his pushfulness, of 
his recent jingoism, I shall not speak 
here. What the public knows or 
guesses about the prime minister of 
England does not make very probable 
the enlistment of the heir of the Cecils 
in the ranks of the army of which St. 
Jingo is the God and Mr. Chamberlain 
the prophet. How could we forget the 
conduct and the language of Lord Salis- 
bury in the first crisis of chauvinism in 
those far-off times when, truth to speak, 
the succession of the late Lord Derby 
and the intoxicating splendor of the in- 
heritance of Lord Beaconsfield had not 
yet brought him to play the part of ac- 
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cessory in the Disraelitic comedy of 
“Peace with, Honor?’ This disdainful 
Grand Seigneur, this high and strong 
mind, who hates the foolish catchwords 
of ambitious mediocrity, this obstinate 
Solitaire, who shuns the crowd and de- 
tests the contact of the vulgar—he is not 
the man to follow in the footsteps of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain—even if per- 
sonal reasons not a few did not militate 
against this abdication. 

To conclude, I believe I may assert 
two things—the first, that the West 
African quarrel is highly important, not 
only because issues of peace and war 
are contained in it, but because it is in 
a kind of fashion the abridgment, the 
foreshortening of the whole of the diffi- 
culties between France and England. 
By its results we shall be able to appre- 
ciate the true disposition of the English 
and French governments towards each 
other. The sure way to go to a ship- 
wreck and to a rupture would be to mix 
and blend all the questions now hang- 
ing between the two States and to try 
to play Egypt against Nigeria or the 
Hinterland of Lagos against the eastern 
Soudan. Secondly and lastly, the prin- 
cipal guarantee of a successful and 
friendly settlement is to leave the hands 
free to the statesman as distinguished 
from the politician. The fate of the 
Anglo-French understanding is trem- 
bling in the balance. Everything that 
should give to Mr. Chamberlain a vic- 
tory would go directly against the res- 
toration of the entente cordiale. Let us 
hope Lord Salisbury has a mind broad 
enough, and a grip strong enough to 
dare to defy and to checkmate the prof- 
ligate Imperialism of his colonial secre- 
tary. 

FRANCIS DE PRESSENSF. 





From Cosmopolis. 
HEINRICH HEINE, 
A CENTENARY RETROSPECT. 
“I love Napoleon Bonaparte beyond 
all limit,” wrote Heine, “up to the 
18th Brumaire—when he _ betrayed 
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that day, when 
the legislature was forcibly closed, 
Heine was not, his biographers 
commonly give us to understand, an 
unborn infant; he was a_ blue-eyed, 
chestnut-haired boy of nearly two 
years old. He came into the house- 
hold of Diisseldorf a century since, 
not in the year of Napoleon's “betrayal 
of freedom,” but (December 13, 1797) 
in that of we treaty of Campo-Formio, 
which gave to France the boundary of 
the Rhine. When the dead poet lay at 
last freed from torture on his mat- 
tress-grave in February, 1856, the 
finely chiselled mask of marble, de- 
scribed by the friend of his closing 
days, was the face of a man whom a 
few more months would have carried 
into his sixtieth year. 

To be born with diverse souls is em- 
barrassing, but it was Heine’s distine- 
tion. It signifies that life is to be no 
steadfast progress, directed by some 


freedom.” On 


as 


, 


guiding light, but a wavering advance 
through a countless series of attrac- 


and of 
attrac- 


tions passing into repulsions, 
repulsions transformed into 
tions. To belong to the past and to 
the future, to be romanticist and 
realist, to mingle Mephistopheles with 
Faust, to be an aristocrat and a revo- 
lutionary, to be of a tribe and of a 
nation, to be a _ patriot and 
mopolitan, to be a monotheist through 
the emotions, a polytheist through the 
imagination, a pantheist through the 
intellect, to see Jerusalem through the 
atmosphere of Hamburg, to sit at the 
feet of Moses and of Aristophanes, 10 
reckon Brother Martin Luther and the 
-atriarch Voltaireamongone’s ancestry 
—all this makes fidelity to one’s true 
self a difficult and intricate affair. 
With Heine unity did not underlie 
diversity, but, as far as it existed, rose 
out of diversity as a last result. No 
urchin crew of sprites and kobolds 
possessed him in his cradle, but when 
his parents named him “Harry,” one 
is surprised that the baby did not 
smile ironically and _ protest—“My 
name is Legion, for we are many.” 
Shall we say that the deepest thing 
within him was the inheritance of 


cos- 
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race, which could be detected, one ob- 
server declared, in his gait, though 
not in his countenance? We think of 
young Rabbi Abraham of Bacharach, 
pure, pious, serious, and of the bean- 
tiful Sara for whom he served seven 
years in Spain. We think of the en- 
chanted prince changed to the unclean 
form of a dog, but as each Friday 
evening comes round entering his 
royal father’s halls—tents of Jacob 
in his true shape for a renewed 
pousal with the Princess Sabbatn. 
We think of Jehuda ben Halevy, the 
troubadour of a desolate lady-love, 
afflicted Jerusalem. We think of that 
passage in the “Confes- 
Heine speaks of the 

religious sentiment 
within him through the influence of 
the Bible. He had not greatly loved 
Moses, who was somewhat defective 
in his connoisseurship in the fine arts. 
Yet, after all, was not Moses a true 
artist, intent, like his Egyptian com- 
patriots, on colossal and indestructible 
erections? Only it was not in brick or 
granite that the genius of Moses 
worked; no, he too constructed pyra- 
mids, but they were pyramids of hu- 
man beings; “he created Israel.” The 
Greeks were no more than beautiful 
youths; the Jews were always men, 
powerful and unsubduable; such they 
were in the past, such they are even 
in the present day, still the “Swiss 
Guards of Jehovah,” notwithstanding 
eighteen centuries of persecution and 
misery. 

But what Heine inherited from 
father, besides his delicate senses and 
the refined hands of an artist, was not 
the Hebrew rigor; it was rather an 
unquenchable thirst for life, an In- 
satiable appetite for pleasure. His 
mother’s god was less the legislator of 
Sinai than the amiable eighteenth- 
century Deity worshipped by the 
Savoyard Vicar. In the group of 
“Hebrew Melodies,” which appears in 
company with Heine's last poems, the 
“Princess Sabbath” and “Jehuda ben 
Halevy” are immediately followed by 
the extravaganza named “Disputa- 
tion.” There were times when Heine's 


es- 


impressive 
sions,” where 
resurrection of 


” 


his 
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own sentiment was not far removed 
from that expressed by Herr Hyacinth 
at the pleasant Baths of Lucca—‘T tell 
you Judaism is not a religion, but a 
misfortune.” It came forth from 
Egypt—so he informs Matilda—froin 
Egypt, land of thecrocodileand of priest- 
craft; and what is the race of Israel 
now but a mummy, which wanders 
over the world wrapped in swathing- 
bands of the letter, a petrified fraz- 
ment of the history of the world, a 
spectre that lives by trading in bills 
of exchange and old pantaloons. The 
prophet upon Mount Sinai jostles with 
the old clothes’ man of the Judengasse 
in Heine’s imagination; Prince Israel 
is the brother of Moses Lump. The 
worst offence of Birne in Heine’s eyes 
was his narrow, Jewish spiritualism, 
his Nazarene limitation of mind—and 
a Nazarene may be either Christian or 
Jewish—which made him hate the 
great Greek, Goethe. All men, Heine 
explains to us, are born either of the 
Hebrew or the Hellenic family, men 
of ascetic instincts, hostile to form, 
prone to spiritualize, or men who re- 
joice in living, lovers of self-develon- 
ment, grasping reality; to the latter 
alone, who are conscious of their 
divinity, is the majesty of true enjoy- 
ment known. 

Heine’s militant Hellenism lacks the 
Hellenic happy spontaneity. It was a 
passionate effort to restore a lost ideal. 
There were times when he revolted 
against Christianity as a religion of 
sorrow, with the atmosphere of the 
hospital hanging about it. He was a 
nightingale that had made a nest in 
the old periwig of Voltaire, and 
neither the nest nor the bird was dear 
to Christian hearts. Heine's half- 
understood Hegelian philosophy placed 
him upon the incline to pantheism, 
tnat old religion, as he held, of the 
North, and he was ready to adventure 
the glissade. Must it end in a gulf cf 
indifference, where all things are 
levelled in the identity of universal 
being? Heine held that such need not 
be the final issue—‘Alles ist nicht 
rott, sondern Gott ist Alles;’ God 
manifests Himself in different degrees 





through different things; but all things 
partake of divinity. Before he came 
into relation with the Saint Simonian 
School, Heine was prepared by his 
temperament and by his philosophy to 
accept as an emancipating truth the 
doctrine of the rehabilitation of the 
flesh. 

Yet Heine maintained that the Chris- 
tian religion during eighteen centuries 
had been a blessing to the human race. 
If it was the religion of sorrow, it was 
also the religion of consolation. Its 
idea, its inward essence is indestruct- 
ible. Voltaire, with his sarcasms and 
epigrams, had touched only the body 
of Christianity; its mortal envelope 
had been reached by his poisoned 
darts; its soul remained immortal. 
Heine had indeed within him—at least, 
in his imagination—something of the 
spirit of Catholicism. Rector Schall- 
meyer had advised his mother to de- 
vote her son to the service of the 
Church, and Heine in his “Confes- 
sions” humorously imagines what he 
might have been as a Roman abbate, 
ministering at once to the Church of 
Christ and to Apollo and the Muses; 
from abbate he might have climbed to 
monsignore, to the cardinal’s hat, even 
to the triple crown, when, seated with 
careless elegance in the chair of St. 
Peter, he would have extended his 
foot for the kiss of the faithful, or, 
borne in triumph and_ profoundly 
serious (“for I can be very serious 
when it is absolutely necessary”) have 
given his blessing to the universal 
Christian world. 

This-is a jest of the invalid’s cham- 
ber, a play of light in the gloom; but 
Heine was not in his mood of mockery 
when he wrote as follows: “I was al- 
Ways a poet, and therefore that poetry 
which blooms and flames in the sym- 
bolism of Catholic dogma and worship 
revealed itself to me more deeply than 
any other;”’ and he goes on to say how 


overpowering had been its charm, 
how he had often lost himself in en- 
thusiasm for the blessed Queen of 
Heaven, and had celebrated her gra- 
ciousness in the verses of his “Ma- 
donna period,” many of which in his 
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later collections were rejected with 
ironical laughter. The Queen of 
Heaven was replaced by “our blessed 
Lady of Melos” in his later worship; 
it was at her feet that Heine lay and 
wept on that day in May, 1848, the 
last on which he felt the sunshine of 
the Paris street; and the goddess 
looked down upon her afflicted votary 
with pity, but with no power to com- 
fort him, as if she would say, “Do you 
not see that I have no arms, and so I 
cannot help you?’ 

Heine viewed Catholicism and feu- 
dalism, not as constituting the essen- 
tial genius of the romantic art, which 
was always dear to him, but as the 
means through which that art had 
manifested itself in the past. There 
is a romantic art—we see it in Shelley 
and in Hugo—which looks to the 
future. But this also connected Heine 


with Christian ideas and Christian 
sentiment. He was cosmopolitan; he 
had tried to persuade himself that 


there are no longer nations In Europe, 
but only two great parties—the party 
of progress and the party of retrogres- 
sion. The great cosmopolitan, he 
thought, was Jesus Christ. Moses 
legislated for a nation, the idea of 
Jesus was world-wide and universal. 
But Jesus was not only cosmopolitan; 
he was, Heine maintained, a spiritual 
democrat, a God more attaching than 
the gods of Greece, who in the form of 
a gentle youth wandered under the 
palms of Palestine, preaching those 
doctrines of freedom, fraternity, 
equality, which as a French gospel in- 
spired the nineteenth century. It is 
sunrise at Paderborn, and, as the 
morning mists grow thin, the poet of 
“Deutschland; ein Wintermiirchen” 
sees by the roadside a cross on which 
the figure of the Saviour hangs. Un- 
happy enthusiast! poor, crucified kins- 
man in the war of liberation, who 
spoke so inconsiderately of Church 
and State! Pity it was that the art of 
printing had not been invented in the 
first century; then the young reformer 
would have written a book on ques- 


tions in theology; the licensers of the 
press, 
LIVING AGE. 


would 
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and Pharisees, 
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have struck out the objectionable 
passages, and, thanks to the censure, 
the author would have escaped the 
cross. 

And thus Heine, when with an in- 
ward sense of shame he submitted to 
the rite of baptism, must needs pro- 
fess himself, notwithstanding his 
imaginative sympathies with the 
Roman communion, a Lutheran; for 
Protestantism was the form of Chris- 
tianity most in accord with liberal 
thought. He felt that it was bleak 
and chilly for the sensuous imagina- 
tion. “And how do you like the 
Protestant religion?” Herr Hyacinth, 
once Herr Hirsch of Hamburg, 1ot- 
tery-agent, corn-cutter and dealer in 
jewellery, is asked, and that devout 
convert to Christianity confesses that 
it would not suit him, for it is much 
too reasonable a religion; indeed, if the 
Protestant churches had not their 
organs it would be no religion at all; 
“between this religion does 
no harm, and is as pure as a glass of 
water, but at the same time it is of no 
earthly use’—‘“Sie hilft auch Nichts.” 

Protestantism in its idea, Heine held, 
was a revolt of spiritualism against 
the system of accommodation between 
the senses and the spirit, which had 
grown up in the Catholic Church of 
the Middle Ages. But our dear mas- 
ter, Martin Luther, most German of 
the Germans, lover of Eimbeck beer, 
lover of wine, woman, and song, was 
no pallid devotee of the spirit. He 
was a complete human being, a child 
of nature as well as of grace, a mystic 
and a man of action, an autochthonic 
birth, a champion of freedom, a leader 
of religious democracy, a reformer of 
morals, the liberator of the Bible, the 
creator of the German speech. From 
him proceed the Deism of the eigh- 
teenth century, the enlightened criti- 
cism of Lessing, the “Critique of the 


ourselves 


Pure Reason”—that axe of Kant the 
deicide—the pantheism of modern 
German philosophy, which restored 


ihe old national faith of the people, 
and even the Saint Simonian gospel 
with its rehabilitation of the flesh. 
“Luther’s failings have profited us 
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more than the virtues of a thousand 
others. Neither the subtlety of Eras- 
mus nor the benignity of Melancthon 
could ever have advanced us so far as 
the divine brutality of Brother Martin.” 

Jew and Greek and Christian, Prot- 
estant and Catholic, monotheist, poly- 
theist, pantheist, Heine named himself 
in that confession of faith, in which 
he plays the part of Faust to the 
miner’s daughter of Clausthal, his 
Gretchen of the moment, a “Knight of 
the Holy Ghost.” The spirit to which 
he swore allegiance was that which 
inspired the “war for the emancipa- 
tion of mankinu,” and his day of Pen- 
tecost occurred in 1789. “I honor the 
real holiness of every religion,” he 
writes; “ ... I do not hate the altar, 
but I hate the serpents which lurk amid 
the loose stones of the old altar.” To 
religious thought, though it occupied 
him much, he contributed nothing 
positive; he only showed by an ex- 
ample—one of many in our age—that 
a vague religiosity may exist inde- 
definite forms of faith. 


pendently of 
The people, indeed, need a religion of 
forms; he would indulge them, as he 
indulged his wife with the playthings 


of childlike piety. As for himself, he 
would contemplate with interest all 
the mythologies of the Unknowable, 
and fetter himself to none. In making 
the recantation of his “Confessions,” 
while acknowledging the divine 
talgia of the invalid’s couch, he 
pressly announces that he remains un- 
attached, as in past times, to any of 
the various positive religions. Indeed, 
his recoil to a vague theism was aided 
by the fact that he had seen atheism 
grow dogmatic, and even vulgarly 
dogmatic. Heine could still fling back 
a jest to the heavenly Aristophanes, 
who had been so cruelly sarcastic at 
the expense of his poor imitator, the 
soi-disant German Aristophanes. But 
when barbers’ assistants and _ tailors’ 
apprentices denied the existence of 
God, when atheism had grown grimy, 
and acquired an odor of schnaps and 
tobacco, it was time for a well-bred 
seeptic to part company with disbelief. 

“Lay on my coffin a sword, for I was 


nos- 
ex- 
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a brave soldier in the war of freedom 
for mankind.” Yes, Heine fought 
courageously, and by the uncompro- 
mising utterance of his opinions suc- 
ceeded in giving offence equally to 
friend and foe. A brave soldier—but 
hardly a leader, for he was not a co- 
herent thinker in politics, he lacked 
persistent ideas, though a swarm of 
ideas played through his mind, and he 
had not the organizing genius which 
devises a campaign. A brave soldier— 
but undisciplined, ready in a moment 
to discharge a musket at his neighbor 
in the ranks, and therefore ill fitted 
for regular service. A brilliant gue- 
rilla chief, at most, who harassed the 
enemy, and sometimes disturbed the 
encampments of his friends. 

It has been observed by one of 
Heine’s critics that, though he wrote 
a multitude of exquisite lyrics of love, 
and can express delight and despair, 
desire and regret, it was not until his 
last days, when that young consoler 
whom he named “la Mouche” visited 
his sick-room, that he filled the ab- 
stract idea of love with definite mean- 
ings. “There is a certain vacuity in 
Heine’s conception of love; it has no 
actual contents, no spiritual signifi- 
eance.” The criticism is in a large 
measure just, and the observation 
might be extended to Heine’s feeling 
for political liberty. Freedom was 
dear to him; he was ready to run cer- 
tain risks in its cause; but his concep- 
tion of freedom was not filled in with 
positive contents. It was in a great 
degree negative; he hated a state re- 
ligion; he hated the licensers of the 
press; he hated the tyranny of petty 
rulers. As for the rest, its positive 
elements were few. He _ regarded 
Goethe, who had contributed so much 
to the intellectual liberation of Ger- 
many, who had even created a 
spiritual basis for German unity, 
as a political quietest. He regarded 
Borne as a literary demagogue. He 
had no sympathy with the English 
method of building up free Institutions 
bit by bit. That slow, inductive 
method of securing a right here, and 
securing another right there, without 
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shouting aloud any transcendent 
words or waving the universal banner, 
had little in it to captivate the imagi- 
nation. Heine was more attracted by 
the deductive methods in _ politics, 
which starts with comprehensive 
principles or phrases, but he lacked 
the reflective power and the patience of 
hope which fills those phases with 
meaning. And the danger is great 
that one who soars aloft in the airy 
heights, if he has not great staying 
power of wing, may drop into the 
vulgar slough of disillusion. When in 
July, 1830, the Gallic cock crowed the 
second time, Heine bailed the dawn 
and was dazzled by the risen light of 
freedom. Lafayette, the tricolor, the 
Marseillaise! To see Lafayette riding 
through the Paris streets, the citizen 
of both worlds, the godlike old man, 
his silver locks flowing down upon his 
sacred shoulders! Oh, to see the brave 
dog Medor! And Heine would not be 
Heine, if, when he arrived in Paris, 
he did not enjoy the incongruity of 
finding that the silver hair of the hero 
of both worlds was changed to a 
brown wig scantily covering a scanty 
head, and that the place of Medor in 
the court of the Louvre was taken by 
a vulgar impostor, a mongrel brute 
over-canopied with tri-colored  ban- 
ners, while the true Medor, com- 
monly happens with the heroes of 
revolution, had retired into a modest 
obscurity. Heine’s irony is directed 
against himself much against 
the illusions of mankind. 

In truth, Heine, though 


as 


as as 


he waged 
war against German aristocratic pride 
and privilege, was himself an intellec- 


tual aristocrat. The French were the 
chosen people and Paris was the New 
Jerusalem; but in July it was for the 
bourgeoisie that the people carried the 
day, a bourgeoisie more deprived of 
ideas than the noblesse whom they re- 
placed. The citizen king, who lately 
with his umbrella under his arm had 
strolled the streets, and squeezed the 
hand of every grocer, now preferred 
the company of intriguing financiers. 
If Heine at a later time came to toler- 
ate the middle-class rule, it was be- 


cause he regarded it as the last frail 
defence against the fiercer materialism 
of the masses. 

For the people Heine had the sym- 
pathy, the pity of an aristocrat; and 
he had at the same time an aristo- 
crat’s alienation, an aristocrat’s 
alarms. “I love the people,” he wrote 
in the “Confession,” “but I love them ai 
a distance; I have always fought for 
their emancipation; it was the great 
affair of my life; yet in the most 
ardent moments of the strife I avoided 
the slightest contact with the masses.” 
He was never, he declares, the syco- 
phant of his Majesty, King Mob. 
How beautiful is the people! how good 
is the people! how intelligent is this 
good and beautiful people!—so cry the 
foot-lickers of the royal caliban. No— 
Heine replies—the poor sovereign 
people is not beautiful; on the con- 
trary, it is very ugly; but the day may 
come when his majesty will wash him- 
self gratis in the public baths. The 
people is not good; it is often as 
wicked other potentates; but the 
sovereign people is hungry, and one 
day it may have wherewithal to eat. 
The people is certainly not very in- 
telligent; perhaps it is even less in- 
telligent than other monarchs; it 
would now, as eighteen hundred years 
ago, cry “Give us not Christ, but 
Barabbas;” but one day it may attend 
free schools and get bread and butt:-r 
free along with schooling. 

Such were Heine’s democratic hopes; 
his fears as an intellectual aristocrat 
outweighed them. The future, he 
thought, belongs to the monster Com- 
munism. He looked forward with 
dread and horror to a reign of gloomy 
iconoclasts. Our Lady of Melos, queen 
of beauty, would soon be dust under 
the blows of their brutal hammers; 
groves of laurel would be hewn down 
to extend the poitato-bed; the lilies 
would be instructed how to spin; the 
idle nightingales would banished 
with the roses; and Heine’s own book 
of songs would serve grocers as paper 
bags for old women’s snuff or coffee. 
Yet all men have a right to eat, and 
logic can draw diabolical conclusions 


as 


be 
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from that major premiss. And one 
comfort lies in the fact that a cosmo- 
politan Communism will at least make 
short work with the Teutomaniacs, 
those patriotic owls of Germany, whose 
love for their native land resides solely 
in idiotic aversion to all neighboring 
peoples. 

Heine’s alienation from Bérne, which 
developed into hostility, was the inevi- 
table result of a deep-seated contrariety 
of natures leading to adverse positions 
and a conflict of opinions. Both were 
children of Germany; both were of the 
persecuted Jewish race; both were sol- 
diers in the war of liberation; both had 
wit to use as a weapon of their warfare; 
each had sought a refuge in Paris. But 
Bérne was a man of rigid republican 
convictions, eager for the immediate ap- 
plication of his ideas to life, caring less 
for spiritual enfranchisement than for 
a reorganization of the machinery of so- 
ciety, one who could let literature and 
art bide their time, if only the popular 
rights were secured, one who cherished 
the idea of nationality. Heine’s detach- 
ment from system and his incessant mo- 
bility of mind were to Birne a bewilder- 
ment and an offence. “The most agile 
criticism, the most stealthy and cat- 
like,” he wrote in his review of “De 
Allemagne,” “will never succeed in 
catching M. Heine, who is more a 
mouse than criticism is a cat. He has 
contrived mouseholes for his uses in 
every corner of the moral, intellectual, 
religious, and social world, and these 
holes have subterranean communica- 
tions, one with another; you see M. 
Heine peep out from one of his small 
opinions; you pounce upon him, and he 
is in his hole again; you lay siege to 
him, and he escapes by a wholly oppo- 
site opinion.” A grimy democracy, 
which would have gone far to satisfy 
Borne, excited Heine’s abhorrence. 
Biérne was a slave to Nazarene ab- 
stinence, who hated Goethe, and held 
the fine arts to be frivolous luxuries. 
In Bérne’s room was to be found a 
menagerie of Republican animals, such 
as could scarcely be seen in the Jardin 
des Plantes—German polar bears, who 


smoked and swore; Polish wolves, who 
howled the banalities of revolution; a 
French ape, who varied his grimaces in 
order that one might select the least re- 
pulsive of many. And there was Biérne 
himself, appearing amid clouds of bad 
tobacco, to instruct his menagerie that 
only a republic can save us, and that all 
good things come from the German side 
of the Rhine. 

The truth is that, while Bérne ac- 
knowledged no allegiance to Goethe, 
Heine was a son of that great liberator, 
though a prodigal son who had wasted 
some of his portion in journalism and 
the politics of a littérateur. He valued 
highly political and social freedom, 
which, he held, could exist under a 
monarchy as truly as in a republic, and 
he mocked those German quietists who 
were content with an inward or intel- 
lectual emancipation without incarnat- 
ing freedom in institutions. The man 
of an idea is followed, he tells us, at no 
great distance by the lictor who bears 
the axe. He would turn Germany from 
dreams—dreams of philosophy, dreams 
of medizevalism, dreams of classic art— 
to the modern and the practical. But 
Heine did not attach supreme impor- 
tance to political machinery. He re- 
tained something from that large ideal 
of humanism and that cosmopolitan cul- 
ture which had been developed in the 
period of Goethe and Schiller. Hence 
his deep dissatisfaction with England, 
ever present, though he afterwards re- 
gretted the extravagance of its expres- 
sion, and with America. With what 
survived in him of the richer and more 
concrete humanism of Goethe, he partly 
filled the abstract conception of liberty. 
It was well, as a protest against over- 
valuing the apparatus of government, 
and as a protest against mere material- 
ism, that Heine should have presented 
even in a fragmentary and an intermit- 
tent way a humanist ideal. 

An aristocrat in things of the mind, 
a humanist, even though a superficial 
humanist, Heine was naturally an ad- 
mirer of great personalities. From 
Goethe he was partly detached because 
yoethe would postpone the social and 
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political revolution until inward free- 
dom had been attained, and also, as he 
confesses, because he was envious of 
Goethe; but he would reserve for him- 
self the privilege of being impertinent 
in the presence of intellectual great- 
ness; his mockery was the inevitable 
foil to his reverence. For Napoleon, 
who seemed to him to lift the principles 
of the Revolution into the light of 
genius, and to concentrate the passions 
of a people in a single mind, he could 
beat the Marseillaise or Ca Ira with as 
much enthusiasm as that of the elo- 
quent performer, Monsieur Le Grand. 
And in truth an enlightened despotism, 
animated by ideas, adorned with art, 
and graceful in its luxuries, would have 
gone far towards satisfying Heine’s po- 
litical aspirations. 

Yet, amid the errors of one who was a 
combatant in a bewildering battle, and 
who saw only fragments of the strife, 
he showed on occasions remarkable 
powers of observation, and uttered 
some political prophecies which time 
has not belied. Right or wrong, he pro- 
foundly distrusted the liberalism of 
Prussia, that “long hypocritical hero in 
gaiters, with his big stomach, his huge 
mouth, and his corporal’s cudgel, whicb 
he dips in holy water before he strikes.” 
He warned France of the dangers that 
were to come from without in a united 
Germany, and from within in the upris- 
ing of the proletariat. In the closing 
poem of his “Lazarus” he names him- 
self the “Enfant perdu” of the war of 
emancipation; he is a sentinel who has 
held his post for thirty years, and never 
will return home alive; night and day 
he watched, and even in the tent the 
heavy snoring of his friends kept him 
from sleep; many a fiery bullet has he 
sent home into the paunches of the 
dullards; but, alas! a dullard may also 
know how to shoot, and his own wounds 
gape:— 

Ein Die Wunden 


Posten ist vakant! 


klaffen— 

Den Eine fillt, die Andern riicken nach— 

Doch fall’ ich unbesiegt, und meine Waf- 
fen 

Sind nicht gebrochen—Nur mein 
brach. 


Herze 
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And in the dying combatant’s fanfaron- 
nade there is more than a touch of true 
pathos. 

But when looking Godwards Heine 
confessed himself “a poor dying Jew;” 
looking towards his fellows he thought 
of himself as “nothing—nothing save a 
poet.” Recovering himself he adds: 
“But no; I will not abandon myself toa 
hypocritical humility, and undervalue 
this noLle name of a poet. One who is 
a poet is much, and especially if one is 
a great lyric poet of Germany, the poet 
of a people which in two things, philos- 
ophy and lyric verse, has surpassed all 
other nations. I will not, with that 
mock modesty discovered by beggar- 
knaves, renounce my glory.” And it is 
certainly, as Mr. Arnold has said, with 
the emblem of the laurel rather than 
with the emblem of the sword that pos- 
terity will decorate Heine’s tomb—with 
the laurel, into which may be woven a 
lotus flower from the Ganges, and some 
Western blossoms, sharp-scented and 
pungent. 

“Atta Troll” was described by 
author as the last woodnotes wild of the 
romantic school. It was in the house of 
his maternal uncle Simon von Geldern— 
the Noah’s Ark of Diisseldorf—that 
Heine as a child was initiated into ro- 
mance. In the attic of Noah's Ark, 
where the spider spun his web, and the 
fat Angora cat looked on with the eyes 
of an enchanted princess, the boy spent 
hours of mystery and delight; there 
were his mother’s mouldering cradle, 
his grandfather’s sword and wig, his 
grandmother's stuffed parrot, half 
plumeless and turned from green to 
grey, the broken porcelain dog, much 
respected by the enchanted princess, an 
ancient flute, faded manuscripts on the 
occult sciences, dusty volumes of Para- 
celsus and Van Helmont; above all, his 
great-uncle’s notes of travel in the East 
—records of the wandering Orientalist, 
who had seen Jerusalem, and had been 
chosen sheik of a Bedouin tribe. In 
his imagination the boy identified him- 
self with the legendary traveller, and 
had the singular experience of being 
for a time his own great-uncle. It was 


its 
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doubtless from Simon von Geldern’s 
library that he bore away that book of 
romance and irony—the first which he 
read after attaining a boy’s years of 
discretion—*““The Life and Deeds of the 
Sagacious Knight Don Quixote de la 
Mancha,” his world of delight and pity 
from spring till autumn, while day 
after day he sat on the old mossy stone 
bench in the Court Garden. Its chiv- 
alry he understood, its irony lay in 
reserve to be discovered at a later 
time. 

Some childish premonitions of love 
were followed by that deep impression, 
made on his imagination if not on his 
heart by the pale marmoreal beauty of 
Josepha—niece of the old witch who 
sold love-philtres and (having the ad- 
yantage of a husband who had been 
public executioner) dead men’s fingers, 
the possession of which magically en- 
riched the flavor of German beer. 
Josepha’s marble face shone under tor- 
rents of blood-red hair; her voice, com- 
monly muffled in tone, broke forth with 
a metallic resonance when she sang the 
old folksongs, which did much _ to 
awaken Heine’s dormant genius. “Be- 
yond all doubt she exerted the greatest 
influence on the poet now stirring 
within me. My first poems, which I 
wrote soon after, are of a cruel and 
sombre color, akin to that attraction 
which threw its crimson shadow over 
my young life and mind.” 

From the “Wunderhorn,” from A. W. 
Schlegel, Hoffmann, Brentano, and 
Wilhelm Miiller, he derived much. The 
romantic movement in Germany, a re- 
action in sentiment from the spirit of 
the eighteenth century, a reaction in 
art from the objectivity of Goethe, “the 
great Greek,” was at once a reversion 
to medizevalism, and an assertion of the 
rights of the ego in literature. As far 
as the individualism of romantic art 
was controlled or held in check, that 
control came from the artist’s superi- 
ority to his own creation betrayed in 
the irony taught by the critics, if not 
always practised by the poets, and 
from a common tendency towards the 
sentiment and the imaginative forms 


of the age of faith. The romantic influ- 
ence is present in Heine’s poetry from 
first to last; the writer even of “Atta 
Troll,” and of “Deutschland; ein Win- 
termiirchen’’—his most mature, his most 
characteristic creations—was a_ro- 
mantic poet, though a romantic poet 
unfrocked. Heine never escaped from 
the individualism of the poetic genera- 
tion to which he belonged. But the con- 
trol of his artistic egoism came not from 
the past, but from the present and the 
future. He would be at once romantic 
and realist, romantic and revolutionary. 
The Middle Ages he viewed as a do- 
main in which his fantasy might dis- 
port itself; there he was free to indulge 
every caprice and every humor; anti- 
clerical and anti-Catholic through his 
intelligence, he could gratify his imag- 
ination with the sentiment of Catholi- 
cism. His genuine hopes, his serious 
fears were all connected with the nine- 
teenth century. 

A second check upon Heine's ro- 
mantic egoism was of a wholly artistic 
kind. He had learnt from Goethe the 
virtue that lies in definite form. He 
saw no reason why exact conceptions, 
precise and vivid imagery, verse close- 
knit and succinct should not belong to 
the romantic as well as to the classical 
poet. In other lyrists we may study the 
methods of evolving and expanding a 
theme; from Heine we learn innumer- 
able devices of lyrical condensation. A 
sudden tug of the bearing rein checks 
the lyrical career, and we halt with 
more of the sense of motion in our 
blood than if Pegasus had cantered or 
ambled for a league. Sometimes, in- 
deed, Heine’s feats of equitation are 
those of the circus, ending with a vio- 
lence of surprise, and we see the per- 
former expecting his applause. Some- 
times the close is what Wordsworth 
ealls “a shock of mild surprise,” which 
carries far into our hearts all that is 
expressed, and all that is vitally pres- 
ent and unexpressed. So much of spon- 
taneity has rarely been united with so 
much of calculation. 

But the chief control of Heine’s ro- 
mantic egoism came from within—“my 
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laughter; beauty weds grotesqueness in 


name is Legion, for we are many.” He 
plays off one faculty against another, 
and often in a manner which enhances 
the power of each. Serious and edify- 
ing German critics have preached on 
the text of Heine’s self-mockery as if 
they would rebuke the offence of spir- 
itual suicide. Heine confessed that he 
was not one of the great poets, sound 
and integral, proper to an age of faith. 
But irony, in an age of doubt and con- 
flict, may be preservative of such sanity 
as is possible. If Faust declaims and 
Mephistopheles derides, it is toa readily 
assumed that the resuit is wholly nega- 
tive; or it is assumed that Mephis- 
topheles necessarily has the last word. 
But perhaps the last word and the best 
of the argument remain with Faust. 
It is demonstrated at least—and this is 
something positive—that each has a 
right to exist, that each has a case to 
state on his own behalf, and against 
the other. In many instances Heine 
does not desire to bring things to an is- 
sue; he mocks his own exalted senti- 
ment, but it survives to rebuke or to 
mock his mockery. Don Quixote on 
Rosinante is accompanied by Sancho on 
his ass, and Sancho Panza, with all his 
shrewd good sense, has a touching fidel- 
ity to his master; the hero of the piece 
is neither master nor squire alone, but 
the double personality of the immortal 
pair of adventurers. 

Heine had neither the nobility of 
character nor the moral sanity of the 
great epic inventor of Spain. Some of 
the dissonances which his poetry ex- 
presses were not those abiding incon- 
gruities of human nature which form 
the basis of Cervantes’ humor; they 
were dissonances of the time, or dis- 
sonances which arose from his own in- 
firmities of character: yet even these 
are delivered from much of their baser 
matter by the imagination, and find 
what we may term their “katharsis” in 
irony. His purest joy conceals a pain; 
his passion of love is half despair: his 
intoxication of life ends in a galliard of 
skeleton dancers; his jests are keenest 
when the jester lies stretched upon the 
rack; his tears are repressed with bitter 


his verse; what is noble holds hands 
with what is mean; the flesh and the 
spirit encounter or embrace; faith and 
unfaith interpenetrate each the other; 
he leans towards the future while he 
turns and gazes at the past. Nothing is 
concluded, no complete solution is at- 
tained; but it is something to state facts 
and to raise questions; it is something 
to be discontented with shallow or par- 
tial solutions; it is something to disturb 
a demure self-complacency; it is some- 
thing to delay the answers to our prob- 
lems until the conditions of an adequate 
answer have been considered. 

Thus out of the diversities which lay 
in Heine’s nature there rises at last a 
certain unity, and the conciliation of his 
contending powers and tendencies is 
effected by an irony which detaches him 
from each of his inward moods and 
from each of his views of things ex- 
ternal. He belongs to the race of scep- 
tics, but he is a sceptic who inquires, a 
sceptic who hopes. He felt the need of 
a religion of joy, and also of a religion 
of sorrow, and he states the case on 
behalf of each. He felt that the polit- 
ical future belongs to the populace— 
they have, fortunately or unfortunately, 
a right to eat; but he would preserve 
the higher rights of an aristocracy of 
intellect. He swam with the current of 
romantic art, and he headed round and 
swam more vigorously against the cur- 
rent, so anticipating the movement of 
realism which was to meet and turn the 
tide; but Heine’s ideal of art, at once 
realistic and romantic, [ts still unat- 
tained. He smiles at his own enthusi- 
asm, and the sceptic is an enthusiast to 
the end: “I used formerly to suppose,” 
he writes in the introduction to an illus- 
trated edition of his beloved “Don 
Quixote,” “that the laughable character 
of Quixotry lay in the fact that the 
noble knight wished to recall to life a 
long buried past, and that his poor 
limbs, or rather his back, came into 
painful collision with the actualities of 
the present. Alas, I have learnt since 
then that it is just as thankless a piece 
of folly to try to bring the future prema- 
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turely into the present, and that any 
such antagonism to the substantial in- 
terests of the day is mounted on an ex- 
ceedingly sorry nag and is provided 
with very rusty armor and a body as 
easily shattered. A wiseacre will shake 
his head over one form of Quixotry as 
much as over the other. Yet, all the 
same, Dulcinea del Tobosa is the fair- 
est woman in the world; and, though I 
lie miserable on the ground, never will 
I recant this profession. I cannot do 
otherwise—so thrust in with your 
lances, you silver knights of the 
moon, you disguised barbers’ appren- 
tices.” 

One feeling rich in virtue, and perhaps 
only one, lay during all his life in 
Heine’s heart pure and unmingled. 
Not the love he bore his wife; children 
were always dear to him, and Heine 
had much joy in the spoilt child who 
was his wife; but a child who is a 
woman, who puts no control upon her 
tempers, and has an incurable mania 
for flinging money out of windows, 
causes some vexations. His one un- 
mingled felicity was in his affection for 
his mother. It was for her he wrote in 
youth those sonnets which tell how he 
had wandered far and fruitlessly in 
search of love, and had found it at last 
in her dear eyes. It was for her sake 
long afterwards that he concealed the 
terrible ravages of his malady, and 
wrote those letters, cheering and caress- 
ing, which brought her bright news of 
Paris and of her son. “Take good care 
of my poor old mother,” he implores his 
sister, “she is indeed the pearl of 
women.” “I cover the face and the two 
hands of my dear mother with kisses.” 
“I embrace my dear little mother five- 
and-twenty times and love her better 
than all the cats in the world.” If the 
old days of Hebrew miracle were not 
departed, we might cast this green tree 
of filial piety into the bitter waters of 
Heine’s passion and wit, and hope to 
make them sweet. But at best the 
waters must remain brackish to our 
lips. 

EDWARD DOWDEN. 
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Was this a new life which now 
opened for Henriette? It is impossible 
to say how large a part a remote past 
may have had, in any life which we call 
new; but at all events, the months 
which followed were among the sweet- 
est which the girl had ever known. 

She used the power which had been 
entrusted to her very discreetly. She 
did not like to ask, even for others. 
But her compassionate instincts had re- 
ceived a great impulse, and there is no 
sentiment which acquires a more tyran- 
nous power over us the moment it is 
given a little scope, the moment we feel 
at liberty to say, “Take what you 
need.” 

In the evening after supper—those 
summer evenings which prolong them- 
selves into such light nights!—Henri- 
ette was more than willing to descend 
the steep slope of the Hermitage hill; 
and there amid that indescribable mass 
of workmen’s lairs, some above the new 
street, and some below it—houses with 
all the rubble of their foundations laid 
bare, and reached by outside stair- 
eases with hand-rails—she encountered 
groups of men and women drinking 
under the open sky; that innumerable 
multitude who breathe foul air in their 
shops all day, and foul air all night in 
their crowded bedrooms, and who will 
linger outside at night, until the fog 
moistens the cap-borders of the women, 
and the moustaches of the men. And 
Henriette would say, “How are the 
babies?” or “They have begun work 
again at your factory, have they not, 
Moulin? The strike is off?’ or perhaps, 
“Your sister is confined, they tell me, 
Vivien. Is it a boy or a girl?” Her 
best gift was that of her own comely, 
well-dressed youth, and pretty ways. 
Nobody distrusted her, because she was 
of the people, and lived in their own 
district. They were rather proud of her 
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power to speak, and smile, and dress 
like a lady. They opened their hearts 
to her, calling her “Mlle. Henriette,” 
and it is always a sign of friendly feel- 
ing among such folk to forget the fam- 
ily, and use only the baptismal name. 
She made her way into the deep places 
of trouble and of evil by the quiet 
power of the woman who understands. 
Wrath, domestic quarrels, rivalries, 
adulteries, the ingratitude of children 
who refuse help to the aged, the callous 
contempt of the rich, and the dreadful 
envy of the poor, grudges treasured 
up from father to son, the despair en- 
gendered by a struggle for bread which 
has been too severe and has lasted too 
long, reckless souls and fainting 
bodies—she saw and understood it all. 
The universal moan found its way to 
her heart. 

She began to see the world in the light 
of its woes. She had no medicine to 
offer save that of her own pity, her out- 
stretched hands, and the words; uttered 
but stammeringly as yet, “Hope! For- 
get! Draw closer to one another! To- 


morrow will be better, and to-day, I 


suffer with you.” But little as this 
seemed, it amazed her to perceive what 
agonizing pangs it soothed; what tears 
it stanched; what a truce it seemed to 
establish. People thought, as they lis- 
tened to her, “Is there really something 
to hope for?’. And the mere question 
lightened their hearts a little. Henri- 
ette felt sometimes as though she were 
flinging planks to shipwrecked crea- 
tures. At such times she would go 
home in the deepening dusk, light- 
hearted and saying to herself, “I think 
I am growing young! I feel like sing- 
ing.” Then her uncle would scold her. 
“This is a pretty time to goto bed! If I 
didn’t know you, I should think you had 
some love-affair on hand!’ Henriette 
soothed, but she could not undeceive 
him. 

On Sundays she would go walking, 
sometimes with her uncle, sometimes 
with Marie Schwartz. But she seldom 
failed, at the hour when the sinking sun 
caused the wall to cast a shadow equal 
to its own height, to climb to the sum- 
mit of the hill, and cross the Avenue 
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Ste. Anne opposite the church. There 
in the shadow of the low houses, or the 
trees, already almost leafless, which 
had grown out of the crevices in the 
rocks, she was by way of meeting al- 
most all her friends of the poor district, 
perched anywhere and everywhere, like 
so many bedraggled birds. There were 
knots of larking children, or of gossip- 
ping women, each group casting but a 
single shadow, while the dust-cloud on 
the summit of the hill shaped itself into 
a plume of which the tip was swayed by 
the wind from off the Loire. 

Meanwhile the full advent of the dead 
season was dispersing Mme. Clémence’s 
girls. Every few days, one of 
them got an enforced vacation until the 
end of September. Mathilde, Jeanne 
and Lucée went first, and others fol- 
lowed. Every evening some one was 
called in to an interview with the mis- 
tress, from which she came out with red 
eyes; yet never once did the victim of 
the day fail to summon her wounded 
pride and courage enough to say com- 
posedly, “Good-bye, girls! It is my 
turn to-night; I am discharged till 
autumn.” Then her most intimate 
friends would kiss her, and the others 
would press her hand. They all pre- 
tended to think that they would meet 
again in October, notwithstanding their 
repeated experience of the fact that the 
eaprices of fashion extend to distinct 
engagements,—and that those who go 
away with a promise do not always 
come back. They tied their little silk 
scarfs round their necks and ran down 
stairs in advance of the rest, and that 
night they failed, for the first time in 
the whole season, to linger upon the 
threshold long enough to repeat, “Au 
revoir, Irma! — Reine! — Henriette!” 
Disappointment urged them to escape 
from the company of those more for- 
tunate ones, who were still to go on 
working at the green tables. The ap- 
prentice thrust the useless stool far into 
the cupboard among the wraps, and 
those who came the next morning 
looked vaguely for the absent one, re- 
membered, sighed, and said nothing. 

Fortunately, Marie Schwartz had 
been kept on, thanks to Henriette’s in- 
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fluence, and the latter had even suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for her protégée a 
slight increase of wages. “It is really 
not quite fair,” Mme. Clémence had 
said, “and 1 do it for your sake purely.” 
Such favors of course won for Henriette 
expressions of affection, which other- 
wise would have been kept back 
through fear of the head-milliner, Mile. 
Augustine. One afternoon Reine 
leaned forward and said across the 
table, “I’ve a secret for you, Mlle. Hen- 
riette! I expect to be married in the 
autumn. It is a very humble match, 
but he has work on the railway, and— 
he loves me. Would you mind coming 
to our house next Sunday? I have told 
him about you, and I so hope you will 
like him!’ But on another day, when 
Henriette had said to Irma, “How you 
cough! Are you very tired?’ the an- 
swer came, “Oh, I am done for! I've 
known it a long time. When I am 
downright ill, so that I cannot do an- 
other stitch of work, I shall send for you 
to come and cheer me up. But it won't 
be a very lively occasion, I promise 
you! By the way, wouldn’t you like to 
read a story of Maupassant’s? I had 
such a delightful one that I copied it 
all out, because the book had to go back. 
And I'll lend you the manuscript, if you 
like.” 

Marie was always the same; a medi- 
ocre workwoman, but full of self-confi- 
dence; frank and affectionate, though 
apparently without an atom of moral 
sense. Once during the Sunday prom- 
enade, she remarked laughingly, “Do 
you know, I fancy your brother Antoine 
would like mighty well to come court- 
ing me? But I won't have it—do you 
understand ?—just because I know you 
would not like it.” Ever after the day 
when her wages were raised, Marie 
tutoyéed Henriette, and Henriette, on 
her part, never attempted to lecture her; 
though a happy impulse, half artistic 
and half kindly, led her to make the 
little pauper’s room as pretty as pos- 
sible. Ugly walls, as she well knew, 
are evil counsellors; and with time and 
the discreet help of Mme. Lemarié, and 
by dint of prodigies of economy, she con- 
trived to give Marie’s little place an 


almost coquettish air. The walls were 
freshly whitened, the windows provided 
with curtains; there was a new table 
with a cover; and ‘two of Henriette’s 
most precious landscapes were lent for 
the adornment of the walls, on the ex- 
press understanding, that whenever 
Marie became “rich,” they should be 
given back. 

The expanding soul is quickened also 
in its creative faculties. Henriette in- 
vented such new and graceful combina- 
tions that Mme. Clémence would say, to 
herself, as she balanced these triumphs 
of skill with her own hands on the tall 
forms in the show-room, “Ah, yes, yes! 
This is her blossoming time. They all 
have their moment, when they do these 
fairy-like things! It lasts three months 
or six months as the case may be, but 
once past, it never returns!” 

That year the young girls and the 
young matrons who sported Henriette’s 
wonderful devices were all compli- 
mented *on their good taste. Their 
toilettes were highly successful at the 
casinos of watering-places, the first 
meets of the hunting-season, the races. 
Nobody thought of the unknown artist 
whose work was never signed, but who 
had expressed, in her arrangement of 
materials as light and evanescent as 
ribbon, lace and flowers, a genuine ar- 
tistic idea; who had fallen wpon one of 
those divine seasons when the soul pro- 
duces after its own likeness, and that a 
thousand fold. Ah, if the rich but 
knew all the bright thoughts and all the 
sad hours, that go to their adorning! 

Almost every morning Etienne passed 
in his boat, sweeping round upon the 
Loire so as to make the port of Trente- 
moult, while Henriette leaned upon her 
baleony-railing under the bursting buds 
of the oleander. Dreamily and always 
a little pale, she gazed at the tall boat- 
man, who seemed as unwilling as she 
felt herself to shake off his silent en- 
chantment. Twice only. when the 
morning was exceptionally clear, and 
there was no mist upon the river, they 
had been able to distinguish one an- 
other’s features, and then he had taken 
a bunch of fresh flowers from the top 
of his pile of vegetables and flung it into 
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the air. A rainbow-colored ball shot 
upward from over by the rocks of Ste. 
Anne, fell into the stream, and, half 
sailing, half submerged, floated away 
down the Loire. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

By the time of the first September 
rains the acacias of the rue de l’Ermi- 
tage had lost their last speck of green. 
Their leaf-sprays hung limp and yellow 
like clusters of dates, while the shop- 
girls were beginning to discuss who 
would be re-engaged at the end of the 
month. The mornings and evenings 
were already cold, and last year’s jack- 
ets and mantles adorned with new col- 
lars or fresh passementerie began to 
reappear in the advertising sheets of 
Mme. Clémence. But the sudden 
storms which follow, by preference, the 
course of the Loire often occasioned a 
stifling heat in the middle of the day, 
and there was one particular afternoon 
when Henriette, tired with the unre- 
mitting exertions of the whole summer, 
suddenly felt herself at the end of her 
strength. Through the transparent 


panes at the top of the shop windows 


were visible masses of grey, woolly 
cloud, which showed an_ incessant 
movement along their flaming edges, 
though the central portion remained in- 
ert. Henriette the animated and inven- 
tive, even Henriette was fain to let her 
eyes wander from the window, to the 
faded blue roses upon the walls. She 
leaned against the back of her chair, 
and let her hands lie listlessly upon the 
table. Her hair felt as heavy upon her 
head as though it had been gold in 
very truth, and presently she fell 
asleep. 

Mme. Clémence, entering upon tip- 
toe, said dryly enough, “Mile. Henri- 
ette, I have something to say to you. 
Will you be kind enough to come with 
me?” 

Whereupon the head-milliner, Mlle. 
Augustine, who could not endure Hen- 
riette, and who had been sick with jeal- 
ousy of her for several months past, 
covered her face with her hands until 
only the tip of her gaunt forehead, and 
the edges of her lined, faded, and flabby 
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cheeks remained visible, and began to 
laugh. But Henriette rose in confusion, 
and silently followed her mistress into 
an adjoining cabinet, where the tone of 
the latter instantly changed. 

“I have a piece of news for you, 
child,” said Mme. Clemence, “which I 
think will give you pleasure. You will 
be my head-milliner from to-morrow. 
Your talent is at its best; the other 
girls like you, and my confidence in you 
is complete.” 

Henriette turned pale 
ment, and her eyes fell. Looking up 
again, she began to thank Mme. 
Clémence; then suddenly, moved by an 
irresistible impulse, she exclaimed:— 

“But what will become of Mile. Au- 
gustine?’ 

“IT shall dismiss her, of course.” 

“Does she know?” 

“She suspects;’ then, perceiving 
that notwithstanding the antipathy be 
tween the two girls, the new directress 
was distressed on behalf of the old one, 
Mme. Clémence added, “What would 
you have, Mile. Henriette? She is no 
longer any good; I can do absolutely 
nothing with her. But I have still an- 
other mission to confide to you. You 
must be ready to take the train for 
Paris the day after to-morrow, in order 
to select models and arrange for my 
winter season. I am really not well 
enough just now, to do it myself; but 
we will talk of this to-morrow.” 

*ausing for a moment, the lady made 
a feint of arranging with a coquettish 
gesture the stray tendrils of her Pom- 
padour coiffure, then added with the 
smile which was commonly reserved for 
her most important clients:— 

“It strikes me, Mile. Henriette, that 
you are tired, and just a little unnerved. 
There is no one in the waiting-room. 
Go and lie down. You can take a shape 
with you, and if a bright idea should 
occur, you can me another 
masterpiece!” 

The truth was that she wanted to 
spare Henriette an encounter—possibly 
a painful scene—and the young girl un- 
derstood it so. She went noiselessly 
away into the solitude of the blue plush 
salon, her feet slipping over the thick 
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pile of the carpet, while four happy 
Henriettes looked out at her from the 
garlanded mirrors. Her good fortune 
appeared to her something beautiful, 
but quite distinct from herself, like a 
jewel which she might have put on. 
She saw it in her own glance, in her 
royal crown of blonde tresses, in the 
lips which had the gift of smiling in 
repose, like those of certain Floren- 
tine portraits, in the very carriage of 
her head, which no longer drooped with 
fatigue. She sat down in a corner, and 
the light streaming softly through the 
ground glass ceiling suffused every ob- 
ject in the room without defining its 
outlines too distinctly. In the perfect 
silence, amid these elegant surround- 
ings, Henriette felt her joy and wonder- 
ment increase. 

But girls of her condition are not ac- 
customed to idle dreaming, and her 
own revery presently took the shape of 
an idea fora bonnet. She seized a clus- 
ter of four silken roses, a white aigrette, 
a couple of Roman pearls encircled by 
brilliants, four green leaves, with 
streaks and spots of red, and, bending 
the stems, disposing the leaves, confin- 
ing with a tiny bit of wire her gathered 
folds of tulle, she flung herself into her 
customary work. All went well and 
harmoniously, and in less than an hour 
the thing was finished. “Aha,” she 
thought exultantly, “Mme. Clémence 
will like this! And how easy it all is 
when one is happy!” 

A rustling sound upon the carpet 
made her start. There inside the door 
stood Mile. Augustine, and now it was 
her figure that the four mirrors re- 
flected; the coat over her arm, the little 
bag in her hand, her wan and half-be- 
wildered look. Her youth had been 
spent in the service of fashion, and now 
she was going away, worn out, without 
a trade, at the age when one learns 
nothing new. A step further, a few 
seconds more, and she would have van- 
ished in the terrible unknown of life. 
The next instant, she caught sight of 
Henriette, and the eyes which were as 
those of a hunted beast encountered the 
pair which were full of happy dreams. 

Henriette sprang toward the door. 


“Oh, excuse me, mademoiselle: I was 
coming to look for you-—” and sud- 
denly, as if by way of apology and jus- 
tification, she stretched out her own 
toil-disfigured hands,—the hands of a 
fellow-workwoman, full of needle- 
pricks and scratched with wire. Those 
long fingers, transparent in the light, 
seemed to say, “We too ache sorely, and 
are wounded and weary, and the blood 
inside us is poor.” And the eyes, half 
veiled by their blonde lashes, added, 
“Don't hate me because Iam happy! I 
had my living to make, and I have done 
you no wrong. I did not love you, but, 
oh, it pains me to see you going away 
into the darkness.” 

The other hesitated. The madness of 
misfortune was already working within 
her. The discharged. employée threw 
up her head with a gesture which she 
fancied proud, and let fall upon Henri- 
ette a contemptuous glance, which was 
really directed not so much against the 
girl personally, as against youth, and 
talent, and the luck of the successful, 
against everything, in short, which she 
herself was quitting. Then the red eyes 
moistened, and the unwilling arm was 
thrust forward a little way. The two 
shook hands and parted without a word. 

That night Henriette went home 
earlier than usual. Seven o’clock was 
striking when she entered old Madiot’s 
house; and the latter, as he bent over 
the stove and awkwardly stirred the 
soup he was preparing, heard the creak- 
ing of the stairs which always groaned 
from top to bottom the moment a foot 
touched them, and thought, with a sud- 
den light in his eyes, “There's my little 
girl, and in a tremendous hurry, too! 
What does it mean?” 

The step came faster—the staircase 
shrieking like an infuriated windmill— 
the door opened, and before the old man 
could turn his head, Henriette’s arms 
were round his neck; he felt himself 
smothered in a mixture of lace, tulle, 
and silk lining, and kissed three times 
before he distinguished the words:— 

“Tncle! I am head-milliner!”’ 

“Gad a’ mercy! Why didn’t you give 
me a hint? I’d have shaved! Head- 
what did you say?” 
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“At Mme. Clémence’s! Head-milliner 
in place of Mile. Augustine! I shall 
have a hundred francs a month! 
We're rich! And oh, uncle, I am so 
happy?” 

She fell back a step that she might the 
better enjoy his surprise. She had no 
one else to rejoice with her. He was 
her entire family, and supplied the sole 
echo of her great news. But he took it 
more calmly. 

“There’s nothing wonderful to me, 
he said, “in your getting promotion;” 
and he proceeded to lay the table, put- 
ting the two plates accurately opposite 
each other, while Henriette passed on 
into her own room. But little by little, 
a sense of exultation developed in him 
also, as the water mounts into the twigs 
of dry old mosses, when they have been 
plunged in water, until they become 
quite green again. Words began to fly 
fast from one room to the other. 

“I might have got on too,” said Uncle 
Eloi, “if my old father had given me 
kind of education! But there—I 
even knew my letters! While 
does a 
a sergeant, 


” 


any 
never 


you, my pet—see here! How 


head-milliner rank? Like 
maybe!’ 

“Better than that!” answered a laugh- 
ing young voice. 

“Adjutant? Good gracious, that is a 
step! Do you supervise the quarters?” 

“Precisely, uncle!” 

“Jolly quarters, too! All full of 
pretty girls! Well, you're in luck! And 
so young! The one who was discharged 
was forty, wasn’t she?” 

“I think, a little more.” 

“Well, now, look here! This is a great 
piece of promotion! I don’t think you 
appreciate it!” 

“Indeed I 
didn’t——” 

“Well, you see, I did not take it in! 
Come kiss me again, my little head- 
milliner!” 

They talked far more than they ate, 
and the moment the meal was con- 
cluded, Eloi expressed a wish to take 
a walk inthe town. He was immensely 
set up, and eager to show off his niece. 
To whom? Why, to everybody! It 
was a great day. 


do! It was you who 
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“Now make yourself nice! Put on the 
beautiful hat with the white wings!” 

“Where shall we go?” 

“First, to hear the band play—and 
then to visit some of my friends!” 

They strolled for a while in their holi- 
day attire about the wealthier quarters. 
Eloi gave Henriette his arm and as- 
sumed an air as dignified and solemn as 
if he had been leading her to the altar. 
The ends of his moustache were turned 
up, and he wore the silk hat with which 
he had provided himself at the close of 
the war. He bowed to sundry small 
shopmen standing in their doorways, 
and then would try to hearken with his 
good ear to the remarks which were 
made as they passed. 

“Pretty girl! Well dressed, too! And 
what a smart old fellow! Where are 
they going, I wonder?’ 

Where should they be going but to the 
Cambronne race-course, where a mili- 
tary band played marches, mazourkas 
and quicksteps under the pollarded 
elms? They walked up and down with 
the rest among the seated groups of 
fashionables who were getting their 
music and their drink for two sous, and 
Eloi believed implicitly that all eyes 
were fixed on Henriette, and everybody 
saying: “It is Mlle. Madiot, Mme. 
Clémence’s head-milliner.” 

Occasionally he met an old comrade, a 
discharged private like himself, of the 
army or the navy, and then, after the 
same invariabie exchange of conven- 
tional greetings, he would remark:— 

“This is my little girl. She is in luck. 
She has been chosen head——” 

And when the other looked mystified 
he made haste to add: “You don’t un- 
derstand! Head—that’s the same as 
saying adjutant-milliner. See?’ 

His friends did not see, but all he 
wanted was to talk of his own happi- 
ness. 

Arrived at home, he propounded a 
new idea. “Do you know what I’ve 
been thinking? When you come back 
from Paris, we might make a little cele- 
bration. Pity we couldn't invite 
Etienne to dinner!” 

“We might invite Antoine, uncle. 
will soon be off with his regiment.” 


He 
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half-hour’s sermon he would sometimes 
say, “As the weather is still so in- 
clement, I will, dear friends, lengthen 
my discourse somewhat, in the hope 


The old soldier mused a moment and 
then said. “It‘s five years since he sat 
at our table. But perhaps you are 
right! I'll invite him.” 

On the next day but one, Henriette 
took the train for Paris, and Eloi sent 
Antoine his invitation. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


From The Cornhill! Magazine. 
HUMORS OF CLERICAL LIFE. 

In the days when bishops did not re- 
quire elaborate statistics of numbers 
in village classes and clubs, when the 
modern and somewhat ponderous paro- 
chial organization was all but un- 
known, there was a race of country 
parsons, whose lives, for all their amus- 
ing eccentricities, were remarkable 
for their straightforward simplicity. 
One such man it was my fortune as a 
boy to know. Rector of a small coun- 
try parish in the midlands, he had lived 
among his people a simple, unobtrusive 
life, which had endeared him to the 
hearts of those who knew him. 
Searcely ever penetrating further than 
the bounds of his little parish, it can be 
readily imagined that the outside world 
left him far behind; and when I first 
met him he was certainly very remark- 
able for his eccentric ways. Here is 
an instance of his unconventional 
methods of conducting the services. 
Stained glass windows were unknown 
in his church, and from the reading- 
desk could be seen the green fields 
stretching away to the rectory gates. 
And so one morning, instead of begia- 
ning the service as usual, he announced 
quite simply: “As I see my sister, some- 
what late, approaching the church 
through the fields, with your kind leave 
I shall postpone the commencement of 
Divine service till her arrival.” In 
very cold weather he would invite the 
congregation to come and warm them- 
selves at the stove before leaving the 
church. Under other conditions of 


weather his thoughtfulness for the 
comfort of his flock took a somewhat 
different form, and at the end of a 


” 


that it may clear later.” In preaching 
he had a strange aversion to mention- 
ing the name of any secular author 
from whom he was quoting. He would 
say, “As some one has said. ‘All the 
world’s a stage,’” ete. Once he and 
his sister were tempted out to dine 
with friends some miles distant from 
the rectory. Wholly unaccustomed to 
such late hours, the sister slept peace- 
fully in the drawing-room after dinner. 
“I fear, madam,” the rector said in his 
old-fashioned, courtly way, “that my 
sister is somewhat somnolent.” On 
leaving he pressed a sixpence into the 
hand of one of the guests, it is sup- 
posed in mistake for the servant. But 
the evening’s adventures were not even 
then at an end; for it was found that 
the cabdriver had brought a hansom to 
take them home. Whether the old rec- 
tor had ever seen such a vehicle before 
or not, is not known, but on his sister 
being safely placed inside, he suddenly 
announced his intention of sitting with 
his back to the horse, to give his sister 
more room; the result of this ma- 
noeuvre in a hansom cab can be better 
imagined than described. But for all 
his eccentric ways he had the kindest 
heart, and though miserably poor, he 
often would send the little piece of 
meat which had been cooked for their 
dinner to some poor person in the 
parish, while he and his sister dined on 
bread and cheese. His was a simple, 
kindly soul, and it is doubtful indeed 
if the modern clergy, with all our up-to- 
date systems, will leave the same mark 
behind, and be held in such revered 
memory. 

Just as one looks back with not a few 
feelings of regret to the simple ways of 
some of the old country clergy, so one 
cannot help recalling with the same re- 
gret the kindlier spirit that often ob- 
tained in those days between the 
Church and Dissent, before political 
animosity had _ intensified religious 
differences. In the parish where I 
lived as a child, the rector and the Dis- 
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senting blacksmith were on the best of 
terms. When “reunion” was unknown, 
Christian charity somehow seemed to 
be better understood. I remember the 
rector once asking his old friend to ven- 
ture inside the church to look at the 
newly decorated chancel. It took a 
great deal of persuasion to induce the 
unbending Puritan to do even this. 
“Sir,” he said, “I will have nothing tv 
do with the worship of Idols, but I will 
come this once if you will promise me 
that nothing painted on them walls is 
in the likeness of anything in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
water under the earth.” . The walls 
were decorated with copies of Fra 
Angelico’s angels, and so the rector 
was able to say, “Well, Mr. H., I can 
assure you J have never seen anything 
like them before.” The rector once 
attempted to hold a prayer meeting at 
which any one, who felt so inclined, 
might offer his prayer. This, however, 
was quickly dropped when, on one 
occasion, during the dangerous illness 
of an eminent public man, the follow- 
ing prayer was offered, “Spare the life 
of ——, we pray Thee, that he may 
have time to repent, else we muchly 
fear he will be numbered among the 
damned”’—a prayer the unctuous phari- 
saism of which no Christian charity 
could pass over. 

The same parish was remarkable 
alike for its clerk as for its pew-opener. 
The clerk, who was a gardener by 
trade, used to apply his horticultural 
language to ecclesiastical matters. He 
would occasionally speak of “a nice 
show of communicants,” as if they 
were geraniums. One of his duties was 
to find the lessons before the service 
commenced. He was fairly good at 
this except when it came to the turn of 
the minor prophets. One day he came 
into the vestry in despair. “I ¢-c-can't 
f-find’” (he stammered a good deal) 
“th-that there ’abakkuk anywheres”— 
many, perhaps, would sympathize with 
him in his difficulty. The pew-opener, 
who was, as was common then, a 
woman, used to curtsey to the great 
folks as she opened the door of their 
pew. She was a great purist in the 


matter of language, and, indeed, in- 
clined to be over-particular in the plac- 
ing of her aspirates! One Christmas 
time she astonished the ladies who 
were making wreaths of holly and 
evergreens, etc., for the decorations by 
suddenly announcing that she had 
found “a stray hen a-laying in the 
pulpit.” However, the company were 
reassured when they found that she 
only meant that she had found the 
letter N which had “strayed,” from 
some Christmas text intended for the 
church. Speaking of the famous letter 
H, perhaps its insertion leads to more 
curious mistakes than even its omis- 
sion. I remember hearing a church- 
warden in one of our large manufactur- 
ing towns read in the lesson the follow- 
ing odd statement from the Epistle to 
the Romans, “And if children, then 
hares,” a somewhat strange piece of 
reasoning. In the same connection, 
still with reference to the insertion of 
this much-abused letter, I heard a 
funny story the other day. There is a 
village in the eastern counties which 
rejoices in the name of Haw. ‘A 
parishoner was asked what he thought 
of a strange preacher who had been 
holding a_ service in the village. 
“Well,” he said, “I liked the gen’leman, 
‘is tex’ were just suited to us folk.” 
“Why, what was his text?’ “It were 
a tex’ from the Psalms, ‘stand in hawe 
and sin not’—it sounded so ‘’omely 
loike.” This reminds me of another 
story of much the same nature. There 
is a small hamlet in the midland coun- 
ties which bears the name of Bartley 
Green. It was often the custom in the 
little mission church which had been 
built there to have a_ processional 
hymn, so that the services might be as 
bright as possible. One of these, the 
well-known hymna “Brightly gleams our 
banner,” was an especial favorite, and 
was before long partly learned even by 
these who were unable to read. One of 
these latter was at last heard to give a 
reason for his affection for the hymn. 
“It’s so nice,” he said, “to ‘ave our own 
special *ymn; I don’t rightly mind it all 
like, but it does my ‘eart good to sing 
‘Bartley Green's our banner.’ ” 
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In the matter of the choice of texts, 
a curious thing happened to a curate, 
whom I knew, on his return from his 
wedding tour. He only reached home 
on Saturday evening, when he found a 
letter from his vicar asking him to 
preach the next morning, as he knew 
he had a sermon, not yet preached fa 
the parish, which would fit in with the 
Advent course of sermons then being 
given. The sermon was on the Parable 
of the Ten Virgins. The curate, who 
preached written sermons, did not look 
at this particular one till the next 
morning, half an hour before service, 
when to his horror he found that his 
text was, “Behold the bridegroom 
cometh,” and indeed this was the con- 
stant refrain of the sermon. It was too 
late to change, and so he put the best 
face he could upon it. The congrega- 
tion may have forgotten the sermon, 
but they have not forgotten the text. 

There is certainly no place like a 
slum parish to discover the most hope- 
less ignorance. I once overheard 4 
very odd conversation carried on at the 
door of my lodgings between a street 
Arab and my landlady. “Well, what 
do you want?” “I wants the p’liceman,” 
said the boy. “There ain’t no p’liceman 
lives here,” was the reply. “Not the 
p’liceman at Thomas's?’ (that was the 
name of the church minus the prefix 
“Saint”’). “No; but the curate at St. 
Thomas's lives here, if it’s him you 
want.” “Well,” persisted the boy, 
‘e christen babbies?” “Oh, yes.” 


° 


“does 
“Then ‘e’s to come down to 8 ’ouse, 5 
Court, —— Street, and christen our 
babby.” One hopes that the general 
conduct of the clergy did not lead all 
boys to look upon us as policemen, but 
I rather suspect that the only person 
in authority of whom this boy knew 
anything was the “Bobby.” Certainly, 
when I did arrive at the above address, 
a more miserable abode it has never 
been my lot to enter. The mother was 
lying on the floor covered with a few 
clothes and rags, and not one stick of 
furniture in the whole room. How- 
ever, a neighbor had lent a bowl of 
water for the baptism. Here is an in- 


stance of the strange callousness which 
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poverty begets. 
question a woman as to the age of her 


I once had to go and 


child. “Well,” she said, “I don’t 
rightly mind ’ow old she be, for I ’ad 
two or three died about that time, and 
I’ve got a bit mixed like.” One Christ- 
mas time I was visiting a man who 
was dying of old age. Coming down- 
stairs after seeing him, I said to the 
woman with whom he was lodging, 
“He looks very bad; I don’t think he 
will last much longer.” “O, ’e’ll last 
another week-end,” she replied; “they 
do say as they mostly goes out with 
the old year’—a curious result, surely, 
of our arbitrary method of counting 
time. Certainly education has still 
much to do even in these advanced 
days. Especially is this the case with 
regard to the definition of words. <A 
carpenter, who was doing some work 
for me, was admiring a carved oak 
chair in my study. “It’s not unlike one 
in the town ’all,” he said, “except, of 
course, yourn is ‘clesiastical loike; 
leastwise this” (pointing to an un- 
draped female figure on the chair back) 
“is a goddess’—a wholly novel defint- 
tion of ecclesiastical. 

Speaking of this, some of the ideas 
held with regard to ecclesiastical mat- 
ters are as funny as they are extraor- 
dinary, though they cause one to re- 
flect on the methods adopted by the 
Church and the _ various religious 
bodies. A woman came to me one day 
to say she wanted her daughter to be 
confirmed. “Mr. ——,” she said, “from 
the chapel over the way, ’as been a-try- 
ing to convert ’er, but I pretty soon told 
him what I thought ‘bout it. I ses to 
‘im, ‘I'll ’ave my gal confirmed, but I 
won't ’ave ‘er converted, so now you 
know. I don’t b’lieve in conversion.’ ” 
What the minister said or thought of 
this truly marvellous statement of doc- 
trine I don’t know. I trust he did 
not use it at future liberation meet- 
ings as an awful example of the 
false teachings of the Established 
Church. 

The monograms I H S and X P C, 
which are so often to be seen in our 
churches, sorely puzzle a portion of the 
congregation, a larger proportion, I am 
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inclined to think, than is generally sup- 
posed. A certain vicar, soon after his 
arrival in the parish, placed a new 
cloth upon the altar, upon the centre of 
which was embroidered a large cross. 
Such strong opposition was raised to 
this symbol of our Christianity, that 
the vicar gave way before the storm 
and had the initials I H S substituted. 
A parishioner who was not at all in 
favor of the change, on being asked 
the meaning of the letters, replied, 
“Why don’t you know what it 
means? It means, ‘I hope you're 
Satisfied.’ ”’ 

People are often accused of telling : 
real old “Joe Miller” and deliberately 
localizing it. I honestly believe that 
accusation to be not infrequently 
wholly false, and that the same story 
does occur over and over again. A 
good instance of this happened to me 
not long ago. I had occasion to call on 
a lady whose temperance views were 
as strong as was her dislike of the 
Church. At once she asked if I was a 
teetotaller, and my confession that I 
belonged to the much-abused class of 
moderate drinkers brought down a 
storm upon my devoted head. In the 
course of my defence I quoted St. 
Paul’s advice to Timothy, “Take a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake.” 
Now, every one knows the joke about 
the reply—a story as old as the hills; 
but my teetotal friend made the famous 
answer in perfect good faith and in 
anything but a spirit of joking, “I am 
surprised that you, a clergyman, don't 
know that Paul was speaking of wine 
for outward application only.” And 
not only this, but the good lady pro- 
ceeded to defend her peculiar interpre- 
tation. There was an old woman I 
knew who used to say that nothing did 
her so much good Queen Anne 
(quinine), especially when she had the 
headache or the toothache. After 
these two instances I am not quite so 
ready to charge others with deliber- 
ately attaching old stories to them- 
selves and localizing them. 

Children’s answers are 
fruitful source of amusement. 


as 


always a 
A girl 
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fifteen or sixteen years old, who had 
received what was supposed to be a 
good education, was describing to me 
her recent visit to the Tower of Lon- 
don. Among the many wonders she 
had seen was a sword given to Henry 
VIII. by Max Miiller, an amusing, 
though not altogether unnatural sub- 
stitute for the Emperor Maximilian. If 
children are allowed to think for 
themselves, their answers are amus- 
ingly original. “What do you think 
makes the sea salt?’ was a question 
put to a national school class. A bril- 
liant idea struck a boy. “Please, sir, 
the ’errings.” It makes one thirsty to 
even think of the of the 
bloaters with which that boy was ac- 
quainted. 

But if some of the people one meets 
are amusing, not a few of the scenes 
one is called upon to witness are both 
grotesque and terrible. An old man 
had been ill for months, but clung io 
life with that wonderful pertinacity 
which is so common with old people. 
He was, of course, a great burden to 
his two daughters, who had to nurse 
him and at the same time earn their 
own bread. One day, on being asked 
how the old man was, one of the 
daughters, even while she stood by the 
bed, announced, “’E’s just the same, 
’e is such a time a-dying. I wish ’e’d 
‘urry up a bit, it’s s’ awk’ard for me 
and my sister, with our other work to 


saltness 


do.” It was terrible enough to see 
natural feeling all but destroyed by 


poverty, but there was something truly 
awful in when the old man 
gasped out from the bed, “I am a-mak- 
I'm sure I've no eall 


the scene 


ing ’aste, ain't I? 
to want to live.” 

This gives a glimpse of the other and 
darker side of clerical life, which would 
indeed be hopeless were it not for the 
bring light 


ever-sustaining desire to 


and comfort into the lives of our fel- 
lowmen. One is thankful, also, to be 
able sometimes to appreciate the 


lighter side of life and the humor with 


which at times even the worst trac- 
edies are mercifully relieved. 
STEWART F. L. BERNAYs. 
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From Temple Bar, 
RUSTICATING IN RUSSIA. 

This is the story of a vigil. There are 
nights—“white nights” they are called 
—in some corners of Russia which are 
almost like days. The blueness never 
leaves the sky, and into it the lark has 
been known to rise and sing matins at 
midnight; I myself once saw the last 
afterglow of a belated sunset met by 
the onsweep of a rosy wave from the 
sunrise. That was on our June 21st 
(June 11th, Russian style), the shortest 
night of the year and the one on which I 
kept vigil. Thestory of the vigil will be 
one only of sight and sound and scent, 
not of event; for nothing happened in 
particular that I know of—no murder 
by some furious Finnish peasant, who 
drew the knife which he always wears, 
and clenched his white teeth, and set his 
hard face, and slew in the still shadow 
of the pine wood. Such.a thing hap- 
pened, it is true, one night whilst I was 
living in the village, but not on the 
night on which I kept vigil. Nor yet 
was this the night when bonfires were 
lit by the shallow waters, safe upon the 
sandy shore, throwing patches of light, 
warm and red, now upon some little 
cock-boat with its solitary Charon pad- 
dling softly in the darkness, now upon a 
group of dancing peasants, red-shirted 
and red-skirted, kerchiefed and booted, 
holding festival between the pines; for 
such a night was the eve of St. John, a 
night of mystic ceremonies, when a few 
mad maidens gathered select nosegays 
in the twilight, to cast them secretly 
adrift upon the sea that they might 
prophesy of the future next morning. 
The bonfires were left to die out before 
midnight, and rain came, and the paths 
among the pines were alive with leaping 
things; and that was not the night of 
the vigil. Nor was it the night on 
which a still little body was brought 
home from the treacherous waters, 
close in the arms and under the bowed 
head of the peasant mother, who cried 
out “Katora!l”’ “It is over—it is finished 
—he is dead!” as the curious neighbors 
crowded round her, then wept spas- 
modically, busied over the stiffening 
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limbs, and again wept stormily with the 
father on his return to the izba, until 
both ended their weeping in the 
strangely sobbed “Nichevé! It is noth- 
ing—it had to be—it is the will of God.” 
For Nichevd is the Russian fatalist 
formula; it escapes from the lips of the 
peasant in every variety of intonation, 
flippant or feeling, reassuring or resig- 
natory, filled full with contempt or 
dyed deep with melancholy; it is the 
characteristic note of his acquiescent 
temperament; it means “I submit, I am 
helpless, I cannot resist it, thus it is the 
same to me whatever happens, i.e., it is 
nothing at all—Nicheré.” He may have 
broken the leg of his stool, or of his 
dearest friend or foe, and the same ex- 
clamation will fall, if not at once, then 
eventually. It expresses no hard-heart- 
edness, rather a tenderness, of reflec- 
tion that Hospody is wise and must 
know the best. It is the word oftenest 
mumbled by vodka-steeped lips as well 
as by those that utter thought in sober 
earnest. I have often thought that it is 
the keynote to the Tolstoi position—the 
password of the creed of long-suffering. 

But on the night that I kept vigil I do 
not know that I heard it at all, unless 
perchance Nature was breathing it all 
around me. 

Where I kept the vigil was on the bal- 
cony of a dacha. That is a loosely 
built house of wood more or less far re- 
moved from the precincts of a town, 
wherein to dwell at ease and lead a 
picnicking sort of life during the sum- 
mer months. There are long straggling 
villages of such houses, viilages of 
which a few peasant izbas have gener- 
ally been the nucleus. In these villages 
the mushik is not poor but prosperous 
often: he may own one dacha, or two, or 
three, and always has an eager crowd 
of aspirants to the tenancy of them— 
summer emigrants from Petersburg. 
They are cheap in the building and dear 
in the rental. I saw the antecedents of 
most of them in a great timber barge, 
lying lop-sided in the gulf one day. 
Such barges float down the rivers from 
the interior laden with fuel for Peters- 
burg hearths. They never return up 
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the rivers in their unwieldy saillessness, 
but the builder of wooden houses buys 
them, floors, walls and roofs the dacha 
with their grey, weather-stained tim- 
bers, shingles the roof, decorates the 
portal with rude carving, sets up rude 
wenden pillars to sustain verandah and 
balcony, embellished too with carving, 
paints the outside front green or grey, 
brown or red, roughly papers the in- 
terior in old-world designs of stringed 
roses or brown and chocolate diamonds, 
very careless of pattern meeting pat- 
tern in odd corners and spaces, pales 
round the frontage a variously sized 
square of sandy garden whose paths 
are ungravelled, whose lawns are in- 
clined to grow hay, but whose huge 
trees are full of sweet scents and sing- 
ing birds, and so offers space and shel- 
ter all but unadorned to those who have 
roubles to spare for a summer rustica- 
tion. And they who rusticate do it 
simply; they curtain the verandahs and 
balconies and perhaps the windows, 
fling down a rug or two, set hammock 
chairs and plain tables where the 
samovar steams hospitably on embroid- 
ered linen, more often than not out on 
the verandah rather than in doors, and 
so keep mild festival all summer-time 
with music, song, talk, and the passing 
excitement of occurrences in the rustic 
street, living life without reserve, with- 
out luxury, without care, calmly in the 
open. 

The carving and pillars of my baleony 
were painted a soft green, and over- 
shading it three great limes lifted their 
offering of sweet spices to sun or stars. 
The floor of it was broad though rick- 
ety, and its creamy curtains flapped in 
the summer wind like the taut sails of a 
ship. Watching the night through from 
here was like listening for a secret from 
the lips of a reserved persou—an imper- 
ceptible winning of Nature aloof to be- 
come confidential, of Nature impersonal 
to become personal, of Nature unrelent- 
ing to become sympathetic. To wait 
for the dwindling away of sound into 
silence; first the dwindling of human 
sound—to wait until the last sing-song 
eall of a musical Russian name— 
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Natacha, Sarsha, Anna—had ceased 
from the lips of lively, sportive chil- 
dren at their games about the dry ditch, 
weed-grown between footpath and 
road; until the last parent-peasants had 
tramped away with their kerchiefed 
heads and brilliant aprons, their high 
boots and thick beards, from holding 
melodramatic converse on the benches 
flanking the little bridges over the ditch 
before each dacha gateway; until 
sonorous conversation from neighbor- 
ing verandahs, where the samovar had 
ceased to hiss and the last glass of tea 
was being drunk, had begun to die out, 
and the talking, talking, talking in mas- 
sive German or mellifluous Russian 
with its swishing consonants and broad, 
lingering vowels—inclining me to eaves: 
drop and dwell upon imaginative vis: 
ions of the groups behind the curtains, 
the indolent pearl-powdered women, the 
uniformed men loitering in the cool- 
ness—had ended in the soft-sounding 
note of departure, “Da svoddnia,” “Au 
revoir ;” until every voice was lulled and 
the village had fallen asleep:—to wait 
for this intimacy of silence was ex- 
quisite. 

Then in the interval came the realiza- 
tion of things through their absence, as 
it so often happens. In the hushed and 
lifeless street the realization of its life, 
of its actual being, of its scent and 
sound and color—of how the wide, still, 
sandy road went on and on and on, 
wooden houses on each side of it, with 
their glowing gardens fragrant witb 
nicotine and carnations; went on for 
long until it swept into the pine forest, 
flanked by its flimsy sand-embankment 
on which the railroad ran through 
verdure and loveliness of larch and 
birch; of how the grand colonnade of 
birch trees mid-way in its course must 
be almost steaming in the damp night 
with their aromatic incense; of how the 
bright, green-painted church over 
against it was harboring incense too in 
the close darkness about its shrines and 
heavily gilded altars; of how the people 
had prayed and kissed the book and 
flung themselves with foreheads to the 
ground and made the triple sign of the 
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cross there that evening, and had come 
out to meet the sun upon their faces and 
had forgotten it all; of the crowd of 
their various life as they passed down 
the street and met others who had not 
been there—the gypsies in their swing: 
ing red skirts and silken shawls of 
crimson, dirty, ringleted, handsome, 
wicked, the men in velvet and silver 
buttons with ringlets tvo; the Finnish 
musicians, violinist and girl-harpist 
with an orange kerchief, who played 
merry jingling tunes with impassive, 
sad-colored faces; a Tartar woman with 
shawl-veiled face and shoulders, with 
free and graceful walk; some dacha 
residents in the déshabille of Russian 
embroidered shirts, and the nurses of 
their children with bare arms and 
bosom, dainty in white cambric and 
scarlet petticoat and beribboned cacdsh- 
nik over their smooth hair; all these met 
by the priest with his book, striding 
lank-haired, tall-hatted, with wide- 
sleeved cassock of maroon or brown. 
Though the street was emptied of them 
now, they all passed down it before me 
under the magic blue of the midnight 
with a less marionette-like existence 
than I had before found in them, either 
here or on the broad bridges of Peters: 
burg. 

And as the road passed into the pine 
forest, so did my thoughts to the won- 
ders of its treasure—tempting treasure 
of wax-like flowers in damp, secluded 
places, of brilliant fungi and dainty 
devices of ferny undergrowth trembling 
in the stillness, of rich moss and heath 
and purple berries and sweet-scented 
strawberries; of how at night there 
would be strange, mysterious, clinging, 
creeping, tingling life in the thick of 
their lovely tangle, of how the moisture 
and the mist would be about it, the 
moths and the winged things, drifted 
on their sea of air, dealing death and 
life among the fruits and the flowers. 
And the winged things reminded me too 
how all this treasure had its wardens, 
how the places of wealth are jealously 
guarded by the truculent mosquito and 
other flies of the brotherhood who knew 
well how to make the soul of the human 


plunderer miserable; how they may 
dine at some auspicious moment with 
a nice discrimination upon his eyelid, 
and so seal his eye with a burning, 
swelling seal for the full half of a week, 
he buying thus dearly his joy in a 
ladder of white bells on coral stalks, or 
in the lilac spiral of a speckled orchid. 
But as the moths stirred softly about 
my balcony and birds in the limes 
moved uneasily, as if they felt already 
the first finger of the morning, as the 
sky too seemed to grow uneasy with its 
shifting shades of after-glow behind the 
larches, I looked beyond to the dry and 
open meadow-land and saw what I 
knew to be there under daylight guar- 
dianship of bees and butterflies that do 
not sting, blue and amber like flowers 
upon a flower. There I saw the land 
waving its wild luxuriance of blossom 
like a royal standard in emblazonments 
of purple and of gold, of white and of 
crimson, where I might plod knee-deep 
among the flowers from furrow to fur- 
row where they flaunt their gayest, 
with no fear to hinder whether of tres- 
pass-board or of an intangible array of 
flies. There the broad skies, unrolling 
and enrolling their volumes of white 
upon the blue, have their own benignity 
of outlook and onlook, gather glowing 
behind the shimmering spires, the 
dusky domes the long cluster of empur- 
pled mills and palaces, shrines and 
churches, which I know in the distance 
for Petersburg, over the gulf there 
swathing the feet of the city at even- 
tide in green and gold. Afrer treading 
these flowery furrows the sills of the 
dacha are always resplendent in the bor- 
rowed glory of the fields set in great 
green peasant jars or in brown garshoks 
with curious spouts and handles di- 
verted from their honest purpose of 
wash-bowls. They should hang in a 
corner of every dror or courtyard, for 
the dipping in, to cleanse, of soiled fin- 
gers; but they serve perhaps a sweeter 
purpose on the sill charged with flow- 
ers. The form, the scent, the color of 
these flowers—they. too, isolated them- 
selves during the vigil like a distinct ut- 
terance. And the city and the skies 
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framed speeches and unburthened 
themselves of the secret of their reality. 

Then the silence began to waste, to 
waver, to be gently torn like a soft 
thing of gossamer caugit in a briar- 
bush. It was the wings of birds shak- 
ing the light leaves of the limes, and of 
insects astir in the grass scattering the 
dewdrops. It was not long before wee, 
whistling, plaintive notes of inquiry 
passed from tree to tree the length of 
the village, just as flake after flake of 
rose-cloud flew up behind the shingled 
roofs and swarthy pines, while the 
moths drifted slowly off to hide their 
frail forms from the daylight as if they 
were the ghosts of the winged world 
hapless and dreary in the dawning. 
Again it was not long before every bird 
in every tree was singing gooa cheer to 
every other as they darted into the 
golden stairways the sun was shooting 
forward through silver-trunked birch 
and waving larch and rustling elm. 
And the intercrossing of their joy made 
such a lacework of gay sound in the 
strengthening sunlight that it seemed 
as if they were hopelessly lost to the 
solemnity of life and of a rising sun; 
and had their joyousness been less 
frank I should have found it frivolous. 

But as every cobweb shimmered and 
every dainty lime-flower censer shook 
out its spices, the scent and the sound 
of humans began with a great rent to 
tear the sacred veil that had dropped 
with the last “da srodania.” Smoke me- 
andered up from a distant chimney; 
the pungent, particular odor of the 
wood-fire, which is as a garment to the 
atmosphere of the Russian village, shook 
out its folds, and close upon it came the 
shrieking, startling discord of the shep- 
herd’s horn—a prolonged infliction of 
noise aspiring to be music, zig-zagging 
through a torturous two or three or four 
minutes. I looked down upon this first 
passenger of the morning He was a 
slouching vision of rags, with the long 
whip lying in a coil of many yards 
around his shoulder: having blown the 
piercing horn, he uncoiled this whip 
and drove it with a whistling slash in 
among his crowd of sluggish cattle. He 
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was driving them to the succulent 
marshes that flank the river; there he 
would squat down with them in the 
dampness, sluggish as they, and watch 
them the long, long day through with 
Slavonic torpor. The herd filled the 
Village with their tramping feet and 
slowly disappeared. Soon after a trav- 
elling carriage with snoozing occupants 
whirled by; the troika horses pranced, 
chafing their bits, with incurved necks 
and slanted heads; great clouds of 
white dust rose up in their wake, for the 
road of a dacha village is ankle deep in 
sand. Then a funeral procession with 
the swelling chant of priests, deep and 
wistful. As the holy cross went by 
every early-risen villager doffed his cap, 
bowed humble head, and crossed both 
face and breast, then took up his work 
again; the drornik trundled his barrel of 
water on its low cart; the two women at 
the yard gate balanced their pails: the 
man with the ice-cart uttered his 
musical cry, lingering loftily on the soft 
syllables. There followed quickly other 
vendors with other cries, notificatory of 
all goods—strawberries an1 carpets, fish 
and shoes; the 
with strange archaic intonations, unac- 
customed musical intervals, weird repe- 
titions of one note, shrill or rich, res- 
onant or toneless. Had one wished to 
purchase one must fain have bargained 
too, repeatedly, emphatically, iron- 
heartedly; for the Slav is Oriental 
enough to confound buying still with 
bargaining. Only for his black bread 
he does not bargain; and I am glad of 
this, that it may not spoil the simplicity 
of the picture when I hap upon a group 
of mushiks in the sitting red- 
shirted about a fire of sticks, each with 
his crust, and all with one bowlful of 
broth between them wherein to dip. 
And so with cries and song and move- 
ment the street had entered on its day; 
for surely the day had begun in good 
earnest when a troop of boys bloused in 
blue, in purple and scarlet, marched by 
with drum and sword and cocked hat, 
playing at war already in the early 
morning: when a concertina was al- 
ready squeezing out its utterances 
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under a neighboring tree; when the 
braided vadnik with his calm and 
courtly bearing was already in chat 
with a couple more members of the 
raily uniformed classes so predominant 
in Russia; when the samovar was steam- 
ing yet once more on the verandahs, 
and when immaculate sunshine had 
driven the last stain of crimson from 
the east, so that the sands of the gulf 
were busy with bathers disporting 
themselves with a classic freedom and 
unreserve. 

And my vigil was over and nothing 
had happened. Nothing, only that men 
and birds had faced life once more, for 
the hundredth or the thousandth time. 
And the men were mostly buying or 
selling out in the streets or in the shops 
there with the curious letters over their 
windows, half Greek, half Gothic, and 
looking to a Goth wholly upside down— 
fruit and meat, black bread and salted 
cucumbers were in the shops, an un- 
comely medley bought by an uncomely 
crowd. But the birds had finished their 
dainty breakfasts of living grub or fly. 
They had sung grace before meat—they 
were giving thanks after it. 

E. Huenes. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
A BIT OF BLUE CHINA. 

“Any way she has not got a blue china 
teapot in her family over one hundred 
years old, with all her fandanglements, 
and new silk mantle, and high ways. 
Yes—I can hold up my head with the 
best of em as long as 'there’s a piece of 
china bearing the date 1770 on it in our 
family.” 

Some such thoughts as these were 
passing through the brain of Maria 
Bradshaw, spinster, as she watched her 
guest (who had been sharing with her 
the early farmhouse tea) down the trim 
garden path, bordered on either side by 
lad’s love, wallflowers, and bachelor’s 
buttons. When the little white gate at 
the bottom clicked, she turned round 
and went into the house. The kitchen 


she entered was spotlessly clean, every- 
thing shone with polishing, and the old- 
ashioned brass candlesticks on the 
mantel-shelf reflected the faces of those 
who approached them like large full 
moons. 

Maria sat down for a few minutes 
before she commenced to “side away.” 
The white damask tablecloth, with its 
purity of color and fineness of texture, 
would have graced the table of a 
duchess, and the china out of which the 
tea, with its rich thick cream, had been 
drunk, would have made the mouth of 
a connoisseur water. But beautiful as 
it was, it faded into insignificance by 
the side of a blue china teapot, which 
had evidently been reached down from 
a shelf for closer inspection. Of a rich 
blue color and exquisite in design, its 
shape left nothing to be desired, and in 
spite of its age there was not a visible 
erack. The handle was unique, repre- 
senting a violin and bow, the china 
strings stretched across in a marvellous 
fashion, and were covered with gold. 
For upwards of one hundred years this 
heirloom had been in the Bradshaw 
family, and the washing and dusting of 
it had been taken up by the women of 
each succeeding generation as a sort of 
sacred duty. Many a trembling daugh- 
ter had set it safely away with a de- 
voutly thankful heart, that once more 
she had accomplished her task without 
a crack or a break. 

The tradition respecting it was that it 
had been given to a great-great-grand- 
mother by Samuel Johnson himself, in 
recognition of some slight service that 
her husband had rendered the great 
man. Be that as it may, there was no 
doubt of the length of time it had been 
in the family, and as Maria looked at it 
she passed her long, capable fingers 
affectionately over it. 

Mrs. Martin, who had been having tea 
with her, lived at the next farm half a 
mile away. She was a_ pretentious 
woman, thinking that her year at “Miss 
Swallow's high-class boarding school 
for the daughters of the surrounding 
gentry” had made her very superior to 
most of her neighbors, and in her heart 
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she rather despised Maria Bradshaw’s 
plain speech. But she would willingly 
have parted with the Home-acre and a 
couple of her best cows to have had in 
her family a teapot like Maria Brad- 
shaw’s and the prestige of the Joln- 
sonian tradition. 

“It gives her a pull over the rest of 
us,” she would say to herself, “there’s 
no mistake, china that old in a family 
gives folks to understand that they ain’t 
mushroom sprung.” Mrs. Martin, when 
talking to herself or thinking, allowed 
herself a freedom of speech and a 
license in grammar which would much 
have surprised some of her neighbors 
accustomed to her mincing style, had 
they heard it. There had been rumors 
in the neighborhood about great men 
from London coming to see the Brad- 
shaw china, and some one said that 
“she had heard that a china fancier had 
offered over a hundred pounds for the 
teapot, and laid the banknotes on the 
oak table in the best parlor for Maria to 
pick up, if so be she would be disposed 
to part with it.” This, however, was 


hearsay, for Maria was very close about 


her own affairs, and all would have 
been surprised had they known the 
state of her coffers. They little guessed 
how often the ribbons on her bonnet 
had been washed and ironed to make 
them appear new, or how frequently tke 
black silk gown (once her mother’s 
company robe) had been sponged and 
renovated by her skilful fingers, nor 
did they imagine when she laughingly 
said “that the village things were good 
enough for her,” that she would have en- 
joyed a day in the busy bustling town 
as well as her neighbors, and that the 
half-crown fare was the hindrance. No 
—these were things that she would have 
died sooner than have revealed, and 
such are often amongst the minor 
tragedies of a woman’s life. She had 
lived alone at “Mill Hayfield Farm” 
since her mother’s death, six years ago, 
and was forty years of age, but looked 
younger, having that clear, fresh com- 
plexion which women who live in the 
country often have. and auburn hair 
touched here and there with grey. As 
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a girl, Maria Bradshaw had been talked 
of as the belle of the surrounding vil- 
lages, and as a woman she was still 
beautiful. Why she had not married 
was a matter of curiosity to many; her 
name had been coupled with that of 
several young farmers, but whether any 
of them proposed, no one knew from 
Maria’s lips; that some had loved her 
there was no doubt; it was said that 
three or four still lived in a _ state 
of single blessedness on her account. 
Be that as it may, when any one 
joked her about the subject she would 
smile and say “marriage was not for 
her.” 

When her father died, many years 
ago, there was a mortgage on the farm, 
and it had been the one aim of mother 
and daughter to pay off the debt and to 
regain sole possession of property which 
had been in the family for generations. 
Year by year they economized and 
saved every available shilling, until two 
hundred of the four hundred pounds 
had been paid; then came Mrs. Brad- 
shaw’s long illness and heavy doctor's 
bills, and the savings of years had to 
be drawn on to meet the extra expenses 
entailed. On her death-bed she had 
said, “Maria, you'll pay the debt, I 
know, but I shall die easy if you prom- 
ise me; and Maria had replied:— 

“I promise, mother; God helping me.” 

“There’s another thing, too, child. 
Never part with the teapot, unless the 
workhouse stares you in the face; then 
you'd be justified in letting it go, but 
only under suchlike circumstances. 
There’s nobody in all the country-side 
‘an boast of china like ours: and as to 
the teapot—well, I sometimes wonder if 
it isn’t equal to some of the things ir 
heaven.” 

“Oh, mother!” reproachfully. 

“I do, Maria. Now, read me that bit 
in Revelation, about the new city, and 
harps, and vials, and precious stones. 1! 
dare say, if those translators had *been 
quite up to their work, some of those 
things meant precious china. But it 
don’t matter; poor men! they did their 
I like to think that there'll be 
ean 


best. 
those sort of things up there. I 
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appreciate them, you see, having been 
used to them down here.” 

So the daughter read of the Eternal 
City, with its foundations of jasper, 
emerald, and sapphire, and its gates of 
pearl and streets of pure gold; and as 
she read, the woman, whose life had 
been one of anxiety, care, and concealed 
poverty (the hardest of all), opened her 
eyes, and said, with a smile of exquisite 
peace. “It’s just lovely to think of en- 
joying all these things, and no worry 
about keeping ’em clean and bright, nor 
fear of breaking ’em. Kiss me, my 
child. I’m going through the gates of 
pearl, and very soon I'll be walking 
along the streets of gold. Yes, heaven’s 
better than earth.” 

It was thus that Maria’s mother had 
entered the gates of the unseen. Since 
her death her daughter had economized 
far more than during her life, and there 
now only remained fifty pounds of the 
borrowed money to pay. How thankful 
she was! How she sang a Te Deum in 
her heart, as she made the butter and 


milked the cows; and she even ventured 


on a new bonnet! Had she realized 
how fresh and sweet her face looked 
‘neath the pretty pink ribbons she 
might have been tempted to invest in it 
before, for there is in every woman’s 
heart the natural desire to look her best. 

As soon as Mrs. Martin was well out 
of sight, Maria donned the pink bonnet 
and started off to the lawyer’s in her 
little phaeton. 

The family lawyer who had had 
charge of all the Bradshaws’ affairs had 
died, and been succeeded by a younger 
man, capable and shrewd, who had be- 
come very interested in the mother and 
daughter's desire to possess their own 
again. How often had old Bess, the fat 
pony, stood outside his office door whilst 
inside Maria sat in the grimy, dusty 
room, going over musty deeds and 
lengthy documents, but never had she 
pulled her up with such pleasure as she 
did on that sunny afternoon in July 
when she went in to pay her last instal- 
ment but one of fifty pounds. 

“IT hope next year at this time | shall 
have paid all,” she said cheerfully. 
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“I hope you will. You deserve your 
farm, Miss Bradshaw. You are a very 
plucky woman, if you won’t mind my 
telling you so,” replied the lawyer, eye- 
ing her critically. “And an uncommon 
good-looking one, too,” he added to 
himself. 

“Oh, no, I don’t mind at all; but if you 
realized what a weight this loan has 
been you would not wonder at my ef- 
forts to get it removed; and I feel quite 
light-hearted now about it.” 

“You look it.” 

“Dol? I must not carry my heart on 
my sleeve like this, though; but when 
one feels specially happy it is 4itficult 
not to look it;” and she laughed a 
pretty, ringing laugh, which made all 
the fusty, musty old parchments locked 
away in tin boxes prick up their ears in 
astonishment. Such an uncommon 
sound in a lawyer's office, a happy 
laugh! They were more used to wrang- 
lings and disputings, and loud words 
and pleadings, but a genuine laugh out 
of pure happiness was indeed rare. 
Perhaps Mr. Barcoft thought so, for 
again he looked at his client, and, their 
eyes meeting, the laugh became infec- 
tious. 

“Why should you be afraid to let your 
happiness be seen, Miss Bradshaw?” 

She hesitated a moment before reply- 
ing, then said, “Well, you.see, none of 
the neighbors or people in the villages 
know of this loan, and if I suddenly be- 
gin to look as though a load were lifted 
from me they would guess there had 
been something, and for my father’s 
and mother’s sake I prefer it should 
never be known. Unfortunately we are 
rather a proud family.” 

“Then you must look happy gradu- 
ally.” 

Again they laughed, and after thank- 
ing him for his kindness and trouble she 
left. She did not know that a pair of 
keen eyes peered through the wire blind 
and watched her pony phaeton down 
the narrow, quiet street, till it turned 
the corner and was lost to sight. 

Months went by, and the green of 
summer had changed to the red and rus- 
set tints of autumn, and already the 
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leaves rustled under the feet of those 
who walked ’neath the elms and the 
beeches in the country lanes. It was 
the third of October—Maria Bradshaw 
thought she would remember that date 
as long as she lived—bright, sunny, and 
warm, so warm that it seemed more 
like a second summer, and the sunshine 
and heat together decided Maria to turn 
out an old oak chest, whose contents 
had not seen daylight for many long 
years. In the little top room the sun 
shone through the latticed windows, 
showing up the dust in crevices and 
corners, an old chintz cover was on the 
top of a three-legged chair, and a small 
chest of drawers had the two hind feet 
off, and in consequence slanted towards 
the wall. As she pulled the oak chest 
towards her she noticed all these things 
in an incidental sort of way, but ere she 
left the room she felt that they were 
engraven on her memory forever. She 


unfastened the rusty lock with trem- 
bling fingers, and the first article she 
took out was her grandmother’s wed- 
ding shawl, now yellow with age, the 


second, her own mother’s wedding 
dress. “I suppose J shall never want a 
wedding garment; but, oh! it’s nice to 
belong to somebody. They think I 
don’t care—much they know! Why—— 
Now, Maria, don’t make a fool of your- 
self over old wedding clothes,” she so- 
liloquized as she felt a suspicious mois- 
ture in her eye. She _ kissed her 
mother’s faded gown, then laid it on one 
side and dived down again, bringing out 
an old-fashioned work-box, two or three 
old books, and various other mementoes 
of the past. At the very bottom she 
found a packet of deeds, neatly tied 
together and dated. She wondered to 
what they related, as she thought she 
knew about every law transaction and 
every deed in her family. Anyway, she 
must open them and see. 

Over and over again she read through 
the papers as one in a dream; in a far- 
off way she heard the grandfather's 
clock on the stairs strike two, three, 
four, and five, and still she sat on. 
The sun faded slowly out of sight, and 
the light grew dimmer, but she never 
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It could not be true, it was too 
cruel. “Oh, God, it must not, cannot be 
true!’ she cried in her heart’s agony; 
the words danced before her eyes:— 

“I promise to pay to Jonathan Day 
the sum of two hundred pounds, being 
a loan lent me in a time of trouble, and 
if I am unable to make the aforesaid 
payment during my life, I charge my 
wife and children to make it after my 
death to the afore-mentioned Jonathan 
Day’s son and daughter, supposing him 
to be dead as well as myself.” 

Here followed the signature of Wil- 
liam Bradshaw and that of an old farm 
laborer, also dead, as witness. Then 
below a lot of quaint wording about 
“this being a loan of a friendly nature 
between us two, no lawyer has been 
employed to draw out this paper, but 
we've done it ourselves, and further- 
more, for old friendship’s sake, the 
aforesaid Jonathan Day promises never 
to press for payment; but I, William 
Bradshaw, will regard it as a debt of 
honor to be paid in full by my descend- 
ants to his descendants, this document 
to be destroyed the day the debt is paid, 
and not until then.” 

The grammar and persons were hope- 
lessly involved in this unique, strange 
agreement, if such it could be called 
(and what faith in each man’s honor it 
all implied!); but of these things Maria 
saw nothing. All she realized was that 
it was a debt of honor, incurred by her 
grandfather, that she was bound in 
honor to pay, and that she had no 
money with which to pay it. 

Slowly and painfully she rose from 
her seat on the floor and went down- 
stairs with the document in her hand. 
The kitchen looked cheerless, the fire 
had gone out, the little maid (who came 
early in the morning and left again at 
night) having gone for a holiday, so 
there was nothing for it but re-lighting 
it herself. 

Whilst dofhg it the thought suddenly 
struck her. “No one living knows of 
this money owing. Why should I ever 
mention it? If I had not turned out this 
old chest I should not have known. I 
will keep my own counsel.” 

But Maria Bradshaw had a 


moved. 


con- 
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science, and all night long she lay toss- 
ing on her bed, and during her intervals 
of sleep, debts, yellow parchment, and 
blue china teapots were mixed up in in- 
extricable confusion. She awoke weary 
and unrefreshed, dreading the day’s 
duties. 

A couple of weeks went by, weeks of 
conflict and strife, such as Maria had 
never known. As she went about her 
daily work, frequently when alone she 
would take down the teapot and look at 
it with hungry eyes, and then put it 
back again with an expression of de- 
spair on her face that would have 
haunted any one who had seen it. 

“There’s nothing for it ‘but the te 
pot,” she would say softly to herself. 
“The money’s owing fair and square 
enough, but—— Well, no one knows 
and so——” 

Then another day would drag wearily 
by. 

“IT must get them used to it somehow, 
for I'll never tell—never,” she would say 
at other times; “anyway, I'll get myself 
used without it.” 

So one fine morning she took down the 
teapot from the place of honor it had 
occupied in the best kitchen ever since 
she could remember anything, and filled 
up the gap as best she could, but try as 
she would she could not keep her eyes 
from the shelf, and her heart ached. 

The day after she had removed it Mrs, 
Martin called, ostensibly to bring a 
specimen of duck’s eggs, in reality to 
learn how it was that no one had seen 
Maria for nearly three weeks. The first 
thing she noticed was the absence of 
the teapot. 

“Maria,” she exclaimed excitedly, 
“where's the blue teapot? Year in year 
out I’ve been in this kitchen and never 
missed it before. You surely haven't 
broken it?’ in a horrified tone. 

“Dear me, no!” replied Maria airily; 
“but somehow lately I’ve been feeling 
that it’s not very safe thege, Sara’s so 
careless. It gave me quite a turn the 
other week when I watched her dusting 
those shelves, so I’ve put it away safer 
like. You can see it if you want to—it’s 
up-stairs.” 

“La, no, Maria! Not but what the 


sight of it is always a treat, but I felt 
sort of scared not seeing it in its usual 
place.” 

“Naturally you would; so now you can 
just tell any of the neighbors, so that 
they won't be scared. Bless me, I sup- 
pose I can do as I like with my own! 
The teapot Gion’t belong to the whole 
country-side,” she replied, somewhat 
sharply. 

“No, of course not; but the whole 
country-side has taken a pride in it, and 
no wonder.” 

After a little more general conversa- 
tion about the price butter was fetch- 
ing, the winter’s prospects from a farm- 
er’s point of view, etc., Mrs. Martin took 
her departure. 

Was it only four months since Maria 
had watched her down the garden path? 
It seemed more like four years, so much 
misery had been crowded into the last 
three weeks. 

“It will be just like taking a piece out 
of myself! How can I let it go?’ she 
moaned. “Yes, mother would have said 
I was justified. It’s not the workhouse, 
but it’s honor and right. I won't delay 
any longer, I'll take the papers to Law- 
yer Barcoft this very day and get his 
advice.” But she did not, and another 
week of conflict passed. 

“Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols.” This was the verse which Maria 
read as her morning text on OctOber the 
thirty-first from her “Daily Portion 
Book.” 

“Strange!” she murmured. “Idols! 
Meaning, I suppose, things one sets 
great store by. No, it can’t mean that, 
but something one ought to be willing 
to give up if necessity arises, such as— 
my teapot. Well, it must go if I'm not 
to turn in my grave. Right is right, and 
honor is honor, and I will write to the 
London man to-day after seeing Lawyer 
Barcoft.” 

James, the farm lad, who did duty for 
coachman, stableman, groom, and gar- 
dener, Was somewhat surprised when 
his mistress told him to put Bess in by 
ten o'clock. 

“The missus is going to town uncom- 
mon early; what's up, I wonder?” was 
his inward comment. 
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When Maria was quietly seated in the 
familiar office, the lawyer was struck 
with her changed appearance, and 
asked if she ‘had been ill. 

“Not physically, but mentally,” she 
replied with a wan smile, and forth- 
with plunged at once into the finding of 
the papers and their contents, and her 
entire ignorance of the loan. 

He read through the yellow docu- 
ments she handed him without saying a 
single word, and when he had finished 


he looked over his spectacles and 
said:— 
“Remarkable! most remarkable! 


Truth certainly is stranger than fiction. 
There is no doubt, Miss Bradshaw, that 
this money is owing, but I am exceed- 
ingly sorry that you should be the de- 
scendant on whom this debt of honor 
falls.” 

“Not sorrier than the descendant her- 
self,” she answered, trying to smile. 

“Now I must tell you what took place 
in this office last week. It sounds more 
like a story-book than real life—the co- 
incidence I mean. This very Jonathan 
Day’s grandson came to ask me to ne- 
gotiate a loan for him. He is in great 
distress through the wrong doings of an 
unprincipled scamp, and he has a wife 
and four children, and evidently things 
are at a very low ebb with them. In 
the course of our conversation he hap- 
pened to say: ‘Ah! if only somebody or 
bodies to whom my grandfather lent 
money years ago would pay it me, what 
a godsend it would ‘be! I don’t even 
know who it was, grandfather would 
never tell the name (so my father said), 
but always spoke of it as a private debt 
of honor, to be returned when conven- 
ient by the man or his descendants; but 
so far there’s not been honor, or money 
enough, I don’t know which, to return 
it, and it’s never been paid to this day. 
Why, even a hundred would be as a gift 
from Heaven, and the two hundred— 
the sum lent—would enable me to pay 
my widowed mother what L‘owe her; 
but few people are honorable,’ he con- 
cluded wearily. And now here you are 
a living proof that honor still exists. 
Don’t you think it all very remark- 
able?” 
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“It is, and I wish I could repay this 
loan all at once, but I cannot; but”’— 
hesitatingly—“there’s the blue china 
teapot which has been in our family 
over a hundred years,a gentleman from 
London, a dealer in old china I fancy, 
offered me a hundred pounds for it, and 
a fairly large sum for some plates, so I 
thought of writing him to-day—he left 
me his address, if ever I should change 
my mind.” 

“That teapot! why it is worth two 
hundred, I should say, and cheap at 
that; if you will allow me, Miss Brad- 
shaw, I think I can get you that sum for 
it; china such as that is so rare, that 
a fancier would give almost any price 
for it; and a client of mine (‘the Lord 
forgive the lie’ under his breath mur- 
mured the lawyer) I know will.” 

“Oh! thank you, but—does he—live— 
er?” 

“Oh! I see, you don’t want it to be 
known that you have parted with it; 
no, of course not, not likely. Oh, that 
is right enough, it will never be seen in 
this neighborhood—miles away from 
here,” he replied, with a twinkle in his 
eye which Maria in her anxiety was too 
troubled to notice. 

“How quickly you = guessed 
thoughts!—is that because you 
lawyer?” and she even smiled. 

“Partly, and partly because of some- 
thing else,” and this time he smiled, and 
there was a look in his face that she had 
never seen before. 

“You may rest Miss Brad- 
shaw,” he continued, “that not a crea- 
ture except our two selves and the pur- 
chaser (the Lord forgive me again) will 
know anything about this transaction. 
Your family always have been the very 
soul of honor in all their dealings, and 
you are keeping up the family tradi- 
tion.” 

“It is you who have always been so 
kind ‘to us, I don’t know how to thank 
you, but I shall be most grateful if you 
will arrange this for me. I am afraid 
I am rather foolish, I did not know I 
should mind parting with it so much”— 
here her voice faltered and she stopped. 

“Naturally you feel it. I am driving 


my 
are a 


assured, 


past your farm to-morrow afternoon, 
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and if you will allow me 17 will drop in 
for a cup of tea on my way, and take the 
teapot back with me in my gig, and no- 
body will be any the wiser.” 

So it was settled. 

When Maria Bradshaw left tne office, 
Lawyer Barcoft took off his spectacles, 
leaned back in his chair and thought 
somewhat after this fashion. 

“She’s a grand woman, a woman any 
man might be proud to call wife, dear 
brave soul! I'd like to have placed a 
cheque for two hundred in her hands at 
once, but her pride would have been up 
in arms. Never mind, she'll have it all 
the same. Yes—I care for her more 
than any woman since Janey died,” and 
his face took on a softer look as he ut- 
tered the name and unlocked a drawer 
in his desk and took out a faded photo- 
graph, old-fashioned. Yes—it was old- 
fashioned, but it was the face of a girl, 
pure, sweet, and good, scarcely out of 
her teens, and he held it reverently as 
he gazed on it. Few, if any, knew the 
past story of Lawyer Barcoft's life, and 
fewer still imagined that it contained 
a love story, full of sweetness and 
pathos. 

His young wife had died in giving 
birth to her first child, and mother and 
baby girl were buried in the same 
grave. Their engagement had been al- 
most a boy and girl one, and their love 
the growth of years, and when James 
Barcoft looked for the last time on the 
face of her whom he had loved since he 
was a lad of eighteen, he felt that life 
held little, if any. good for him. This 
was upwards of twenty-five years ago, 
and he was now fifty-two, and from 
that time he had lived a lonely life, car- 
ing little for women’s society, and hav- 
ing the name of being rather morose. 

Thus the world measures its stand- 
ards—how false the measurement gen- 
erally! The first time he had seen 
Maria Bradshaw he was struck by her 
straightforward simplicity, her true 
nobility of character, and he knew as 
none other did of the unobtrusive. quiet 
self-sacrifices which she had made for 
years, and the more he saw of her the 
more he liked her, until he had begun 
to listen for the fat pony’s well-known 


ambling trot, and wish with an anxiety 
which surprised himself that it would 
stop at his door. 

Maria had no idea of the feeling she 
had created in the heart of the grey- 
haired man with the quill behind his 
ear, but, somehow, she always carried 
away a lighter heart and happier face 
after a visit to him, and yet she could 
scarcely have said why, but the fact 
remained. 

When Mr. Barcoft entered’ the 
“house place” of Mill Hayfield Farm 
the next day, with the rows of shining 
brasses, polished candlesticks, and 
bright fire, he thought he had seldom 
seen a cosier sight, and Maria had ac- 
tually made tea in the blue teapot. 

“This is an honor,” he said, “to give 
a crusty old lawyer tea out of such an 
ancient piece of china; I can truthfully 
say I have never before been so hon- 
ored.” 

“But you are not a ‘crusty old 
lawyer,’ and—well—you deserve it,” 
she replied, and laughed. 

The tea tasted specially good, the 
home-made bread and butter was deli- 
cious, and Maria in a pretty lilac gown 
seemed just the one to handle such a 
teapot. 

“There’s an irresistible charm about 
all this, these blue and red tiles, and 
these oak chairs and—everything,” 
said the lawyer as he glanced round; 
“you wouldn't like to leave the old 
spot, I expect.” 

“No—I suppose I should not, but of 
course since my mother died I often 
feel lonely.” 

“Yes, you will.” 

Silence for the space of a few mo- 
ments, then Maria said abruptly, “Well! 
I find plenty of work, and that is the 
best cure for most things.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is.” 

Another pause, which Maria broke 
saying, “I will put the teapot in a small 
hamper.” 

“Yes. By the bye, here is the two 
hundred pounds in bank-notes; my 
client said he could trust me to get the 
genuine article for him, and I was to 
pay the full value, so if on seeing it he 
offers more, you shall have it,” and as 
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he spoke, he laid the crisp, new notes 
on the table. 

As Maria looked at them she could 
searcely realize that her teapot was 
worth so much, and said hesitatingly, 
“But—suppose it is not as valuable as 
you think—I think it can’t be—then I 
should be in your debt.” 

“And would that be so dreadful?” 

The color came to her cheek as she 
met his gaze. “I don’t like being in 
debt to any one.” 

“I hope you will never consider your- 
self in my debt—it is the other way 
about.” 

“How? I don’t understand you.” 

“Perhaps some day I might find cour- 
age to tell you,” and his voice trembled 
slightly. 

She took the notes in silence, then 
said softly, “It is worth the sacrifice to 
do justly.” 

“And to love mercy,’ 
you do.” 

Long they sat talking, and when Mr. 
Barcoft rose to go, he was surprised to 
find that his “cup of tea” had extended 
over two hours. As he drove away 
with the teapot safe in his keeping he 
said to himself, “Into my safe it goes, 
and there it remains until——” 

And Maria—though she had thought 
sleep impossible the night the blue tea- 
pot went out of the house, went to bed 
and slept soundiy, and strange to say, 
her dreams were not of her lost idol, 
but of her debt to lawyer Barcoft. 


’ 


he added, “as 


Weeks passed away, and young Jona- 
than Day had been made happy, the 
document had been destroyed (with the 
exception of a little piece which Maria 
kept as a memento), and between his 
brave, tired, little wife and Maria a 
firm friendship had begun. She and 
her husband looked upon her as an 
angel in human form. 

It was December, the week preceding 
Christmas, when once more lawyer 
Barcoft found himself at Mill Hayfield 
Farm; this time he had come with the 
definite purpose of asking Maria to be 
his wife. His visit was quite unex- 
pected, and he found her busy in the 
dairy, her sleeves rolled up to the 


elbow, and a snowy white apron cover- 
ing her dress, when he looked in at the 
door and said softly, “May I come in, 
Miss Bradshaw?” 

As she turned round and saw who 
stood there, in her pretty confusion she 
made as bewitching a picture as any 
man could look upon, needless to say 
the effect upon her wooer. 

“Why! of course you may come in, 
Mr. Barcoft; I didn’t know it was you 
standing there. I can’t shake hands-— 
I've been ‘patting the butter,” she said 
laughingly. 

“What an exquisitely clean spot!” he 
exclaimed as he glanced round. 

“I am proud of my dairy.” 

“You may well be. What rich-look- 
ing milk!” 

“May I give you a glass?” 

“Thank you, I should enjoy one.” 

So she reached down a glass, and as 
she offered it him he smiled and said, 
“I drink to your health and happi- 
ness.” 

“Thank you,” she replied simply. 

Then they took a turn outside and in- 
spected the cow-house, and had a 
general look round. 

“You will stay and have a cup of 
tea?” 

They lingered over tea in a pleasant, 
homely fashion, no allusion being made 
to the absence of the teapot by either 
of them, and when at length the little 
maid had taken all away Mr. Barcoft 
said, “Miss Bradshaw, I have come 
here to-day with a purpose, and that 
is’’—a pause in which each heard dis- 
tinctly the beating of their own heart— 
“to ask you to come and share my 
home. I honor and love you more than 
any woman I have seen since my girl 
wife died now over twenty-five years 
ago, and though few have guessed or 
known it, I have been very lonely ever 
since, but even knowing you has 
changed my life, and—oh! Maria, I lore 
you,” and as he spoke he leaned for- 
ward and gently touched her hand. 

She did not speak for a moment or 
two, then she said softly, “Lawyer 
Barcoft, do you know that I am in my 
forty-first year?” 

“Then you look young enough to be 
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in your thirty-first; but do you know 
that I am fifty-two?” 

“Ah! but it is different for a man.” 

“No, it is not; but can you care for 
me a bit? Age has nothing to do with 
it, and if ever a man honored a woman 
I honor you, Maria! You are a queen 
amongst women, but you are so hum- 
ble you don’t know it. I shall always 
feel that if you say yes to my pleading 
that I am not worthy ot your love, but 
every day I would try to become more 
so.” 

She had kept her eyes on the floor 
whilst he was speaking; she now looked 
up, and meeting his gaze replied softly, 
“I think I must have loved you and not 
known it, for—I love you now, but— 
well! I don’t know when I began.” 


It was a quiet, pretty wedding, and 
took place at the old church on the top 
of the hill where Maria had wor- 
shipped every Sunday morning for 
years. 

“To think that Maria Bradshaw 
should marry after all, and a profes- 
sional man too, my! she’s done well for 
herself,’ remarked Mrs. Martin to a 
neighbor. 

But the universal feeling was that 
Lawyer Barcoft had done well for him- 
self, and that Maria would make a 
wife in a thousand. 

It was a warm, sunny evening in 
July when they returned home. Tea 
was daintily set, and in the centre of 
the table, surrounded by exquisite 
roses of varying shades and color, was 
the blue china teapot! ! 

Maria looked at it with tears in her 
eyes, then she turned in astonishment 
to her husband and said, “James! 
where did it come from, and——”" 

“From the safe in my office, where 
it has been ever since it left your care, 
dear.” 

Then the truth dawned upon her like 
A flash. 

“Then the two hundred pounds was 
yours—how could you deceive me so?” 

“Because when people are so proud 
they have to be humbled. and my wife 
is such a proud body I thought I must 
humble her a bit, or I never dare ven- 


ture to marry her,” and as he spoke e 
passed his arm lovingly round her. 

“You are just too good,” she replied, 
as she lifted the lid from the teapot. 

Inside were some papers, and on the 
top was written, “A wedding gift to my 
dear wife, Maria Bradshaw Barcoft.” 

She glanced hurriedly at them, and 
saw they were the title deeds of the 
farm; the mortgage had been paid, 
and once again Mill Hayfield was 
owned by a Bradshaw. 

“Now don’t say one word, darlinz, 
for had it not been for that blue china 
teapot I am afraid I should never have 
dared to ask you to become my wife: 
it has been the best friend I ever had. 
and I love it as much as you do, for 
your sweet sake.” 

The teapot still has an honored place 
in Lawyer Barcoft’s drawing-room, and 
two bonny children—a boy and girl— 
often wonder “how that teapot helped 
father to have mother for his wife!” 


IsABEL MAupD HAmILu., 





From The Contemporary Review. 
THE INHABITANTS OF MILK. 

Among the changes that have char- 
acterized her Majesty’s long reign, 
nothing is more striking than the de- 
termined inroads of science into the 
practical affairs of every-day life; the 
most conservative pursuits, of which 
farming is probably the chief, are 
powerless to resist the influence of 
rapidly extending scientific knowledge. 
Blind as we are, and groping for the 
most part in the dark, an unexpected 
flash of scientific light from time to 
time illuminates some obscure spot in 
our daily path. 

In dealings with milk and its several 
products certain time-honored customs 
and traditions are found in practice all 
over the world, but they are the results 
of experience, not of knowledge. The 
microscope is only now beginning ‘o 
reveal to us the potent effects of the 
various forests of bacteria which are 
found actively growing in milk, pro- 
ducing rapid and startling changes, and 
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yet sominute in themselvesasto require 
the highest microscopic powers to dis- 
cern them; the longest are about the 
three-hundredth part of an inch and the 
smallest about the twenty-thousandth 
part of an inch; it is difficult at once to 
grasp the fact that such minute plants 
exist at all, and yet, not merely do they 
exist, but they play an important part 
in the life of each of us. About seven 
hundred different species have been 
named and studied, of which about one 
hundred and fifty are dairy bacteria. 
The number tends to diminish, as some 
that have been taken to be different 
are found to the same 
species in a different stage. They vary 
greatly in shape: some are short rods, 
like a constable’s staff: others are 
globular; others, again, are spiral. or 
are attached to spiral threads. Some 
of the rods are joined end to end, form- 
ing a chain, and some of the round bac- 
teria adhere in clusters. 

There are two ways in which they 
increase—either by siniple division, the 
part that divides off having at once its 
own independent life, or else by the 
formation of spores, which germinate 
like seeds. These latter are much more 
difficult to kill. Most species multiply 
with great rapidity under favorable 
conditions, producing sometimes a 
mature growth every twenty minutes, 
each member of which produces its 
own family at the end of another 
twenty minutes, and so on. 

Some kinds of these fascinating littie 
shrubs are endowed with powers of 
locomotion; others can only pulsate, or 
wave to and fro. 

There are limits of heat and cold out- 
side of which they die, and most of 
these limits have been ascertained. 
Some cannot live without oxygen, and 
others are killed by oxygen. Light is 
favorable to some and fatal to others; 
moisture is necessary for the growth of 
all. Dryness kills some, but there are 
others on whom it appears to have no 
effect. 

Some act mechanically and directly 
on the materials in which they are 


species be 


found, while others produce some sub- 
chemically. 


stance which acts The 
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chief function of bacteria in the great 
scheme of nature appears to be the 
dividing up and disintegration of all 
organic matter, each kind of bacteria 
being adapted for some special work. 
To study the habits of these plants 
they must be sorted. In the case of 
milk, this sorting is effected by mixing 
a drop with gelatine, and observing it 
under the microscope after some hours; 
it is then found that three principal 
operations have taken place—in one 
part of the gelatine plate excavations 
have been made, in another little hil- 
locks have been thrown up, and in a 
third liquid lakes have been formed. 
The different colonies of bacteria which 
have executed these engineering feats 
are further marked by slight differ- 
ences of color, contour, and texture. 
One colony alone is selected, and with 


this a fresh plate of gelatine is in- 
fected, and so one single’ bacterial 


colony is separated. When it is found 
that one, and only one, kind has been 
so isolated, it is cultivated under favor- 
able conditions, and its natural history 
is minutely observed and recorded. 

Milk from a healthy cow is, in the 
first instance, absolutely free from bac- 
teria. It becomes contaminated in the 
mere process of milking, and so admi- 
rably adapted is milk for bacterial 
growth that in a short time it is swarm- 
ing with minute forms of life. Let us 
consider whence these are derived. Of 
first importance are the vessels in use. 
A momentary application of boiling 
water or steam is insufficient to destroy 
germ life; to be effectual, it 
sary to expose the vessels to the in- 
fluence of high heat for several min. 
utes at least, and steam is by far the 
best agent that can be used. Vessels 
are often used that are in an improper 
condition for handling milk; a> rusty 
milk-ean often spoils more milk than 
sufficient to buy a new can. Wooden 
pails ought not to be tolerated. Ves- 
sels should be of pressed tin, the joints 
well flushed with solder, as to be 
easily cleaned. 

An interesting experiment was made 
with two cans in summer: one was 
thoroughly well cleaned in the ordinary 


is neces- 


sO 
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way, the other was sterilized by steam 
for thirty minutes; in the first the milk 
went sour in twenty-three hours; in the 
second in twenty-eight and a_ half 
hours; and the first can was found, on 
examination, to contain twenty-six 
times as many bacteria as the second. 
The same experiment repeated in win- 
ter showed that the sterilized can kept 
the milk sweet for nine hours longer 
than did the other. Milk that has been 
deprived of most of its germs by Pas- 


teurization will remain sweet in cans 
thoroughly sterilized by steam for 


about twice as long as if put into cans 
cleansed in the ordinary way. 

Where milk is sent to a factory it 
sometimes happens that the milk-cans 
are returned to the farm containing 
separated milk, whey, or butter-milk; it 
need hardly be said that this practice 
is utterly disastrous, as well to the fac- 
tory as to the farmer. 

The importance of rejecting the first 
drops from the udder, called “the fore- 
milk,” is not always recognized; in a 
sample of the fore-milk that was ex- 
amined it was found to contain eight 
times as many bacteria as the follow- 
ing milk. The actual loss occasioned 
by rejecting the fore-milk is slight, be- 
cause the first pint of milk contains a 
very low percentage of butter-fat. 

The coat of the cow offers exceptional 
facilities for the harboring of dust ane 
dirt; it is, therefore, extremely rich in 
various forms of bacterial life that 
stick to the flanks and under-parts of 
the animals when they lie down. What 
is true of the animal is likewise true 
concerning the person of the milker. 
Clothed in dust-laden garments that he 
has in daily use, he, himself, is covered 
with innumerable bacteria in a dried 
condition. 

A iarge amount of this filth can be 
re-strained or cleaned off. Bacteria can 
be dislodged frcm a dry surface with 
ease, while from a moistened surface, 
however rich in germs, there is little 
chance of their diffusion. Therefore, 
ithe flanks and under-part of the 
animal, after carding and cleaning, 


should be thoroughly moistened with 
water and then dry sponged, 


taking 
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care there shall be no drip; so the 
myriads of germs that remain may be 
effectually kept out of the milk. 

The hands of the milker should be 
thoroughly cleaned with soap and 
water just before milking. The habit 
of moistening the hands with a few 
drops of milk is wholly noxious. A 
pinch of vaseline will enable the milker 
to obtain a firmer grasp, and would 
confine any scales or dirt rubbed from 
the teat. On chapped or sore teats it 
would have a healing effect. The 
milker should wear a ciean outer gar- 
ment slipped on over the ordinary 
clothes. 

The value of these precautions was 
shown by milking a cow in a meadow 
without them; a gelatine plate, the size 
of the top of the milk-pail, was placed 
close to it under the cow for sixty sec- 
onds. When the cow was half-milked 
the precautions recommended were 
taken, and a second gelatine plate was 
placed under her for another sixty sec- 
onds; while close at hand a third plate 
was exposed in the meadow for the 
same time to receive the germs in the 
open air. From this were gathered the 
following instructive results: When the 
animal was milked without precautions 
three thousand two hundred and fifty 
germs a minute were deposited on the 
first plate; after the precautions had 
been adopted only one hundred and 
fifteen germs a minute were deposited 
on the second plate; the number on the 
third plate showed a deposit of sixty- 
five a minute, due to the surrounding 
air. This indicates that a large num- 
ber of organisms from the dry coat of 
the animal can be kept out of milk by 
the adoption of simple precautions. 

The number of germs present in air 
is liable to great variation; in unin- 
habited places there are generally less 
than one hundred to the cubic yard, 
while in the streets of Paris there are, 
on an average, four hundred thousand. 
On a low mountain near Berne, in 
Switzerland, were found not more than 
eight, while the air on the top of lofty 
mountains has been found to be abso- 
lutely free. 

Where the 


milking is conducted 
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under cover it is, of course, imprac- 
ticable, even by watering the floor. to 
free the barn entirely from dust; but 
the common practice of feeding during 
the milking increases materially the 
germ life in the air if the fodder be of 
a dry character. Moistened food is not 
so objectionable. The germs which 
produce “stringy” milk are mostly 
found in cow-houses, and get into the 
milk at the time of milking. In 
of inflamed udder the milk is already 
“stringy” when first drawn. 

The milk should not be allowed to re- 
main in the barn until all the milking 
is finished; it should be removed from 
time to time and strained in a separate 
room; the process of straining should 
be performed under the cleanest pos- 
sible conditions, as it exposes to the air 
so much surface. 

A further experiment has been made 


“ases 


to test the value of the precautions 
suggested, which were carried out by 
an ordinary workman in the sum- 
mer:— 

(1) The milk was received in steamed 
pails. 

(2) The udder of the animal was 
thoroughly cleaned. 

(3) The udder was moistened with 


water. 

(4) The barn air was fairly free from 
dust. 

(5) The first 
were rejected. 

The milk from a cow treated in this 
way contained three hundred and 
thirty bacteria, while that of the mixed 
herd, taken under the usual conditions, 
contained fifteen thousand for the same 
volume. The same experiment re- 
peated in winter showed seven thou- 
sand six hundred bacteria in milk from 
the mixed herd, as against two hun- 
dred and ten in the carefully protected 
milk; and this latter remained sweet 
for twenty-four hours longer than the 
former. 

The vast number of bacteria that 
may exist in a small space may be thus 
illustrated: a sample of pure water 
from an artesian well must not contain 
more than three bacteria in a cubic 
centimetre, which is about the twenty- 
874 


few streams of milk 
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eighth part of an ounce. Whereas the 
number in a cubic centimetre of London 
sewage is about fifteen thousand; andl 
even this number has been exceeded in 
ice-creams that have been examined. 


The warmer temperatures, in the 
neighborhood of 90° Fahr., favor the 


rapid growth of most forms of bae- 
teria; it is, therefore, indispensably 
necessary that milk should 
as soon as possible after it comes from 
the cow. If a can of milk be allowed 
to cool naturally it will take several 
hours before it reaches the temperature 
of the air; during this time the con- 
tained organisms are continuing their 
rapid growth, and fresh forms arriving 
in the shape of dust awake from their 
lethargy under the influence of favor- 
able surroundings. 

These are the chief teachings of 
science as regards milking: in England 
they are little regarded; the words of 
Professor Fleischmann, an eminent 
German authority, may be accepted as 
true in this country: “All the results of 
scientific investigation which have 
found such great practical application 
in the treatment of disease, in disinfee 
tion, and in the preservation of various 
products, are almost entirely ignored in 
milking.” 

Various chemicals are recommended 
for cleaning and disinfecting barns, 
stables and dairies, but most are open 
to some objection. Thin common white- 
wash is always safe, and, if made from 
freshly-burned quicklime, possesses 
strong germicidal powers. The strong 
disinfecting power of direct sunlight 
should also be borne in mind; putrefac- 
tive liquids may be actually rendered 
sterile by simply submitting them to the 
action of sunlight. 

It has been established that several 
diseases of animals may be communi- 
cated to mankind through the milk; one 
of the commonest of these is tubercu- 
losis; it was found that about five per 
cent. of samples of London milk con- 
tained tubercular bacilli, and about two 
and one-half per cent. of all cows 
butchered are so infected. The tubercle 
germ was discovered by Robert Koch 
in 1882; it is remarkable for the nar- 


be cooled 
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row temperature limits within which 
growth will take place, from 86° Fahr. 
to 104° Fahr. Although quickly killed 
by cold, it easily withstands drying; 
direct sunlight soon destroys it. Tu- 
berculosis is more prevalent with dairy 
stock than with any other, and there are 
two ways whereby its danger to man- 
kind may be met. First by dilution, be- 
cause it is found that this germ is un- 
able to grow in milk after it is drawn; 
so a small quantity of tuberculous milk 
mixed with other milk becomes harm- 
less. Secondly by heating; if tubercu- 
lous milk be kept for ten minutes ata 
temperature of 140° Fahr. the germ will 
be destroyed. A case Is quoted where 
five out of fourteen young girls living 
together in a boarding-house became 
consumptive after the daily use of milk 
from a tuberculous cow. 

Typhoid fever usually spreads 
through the water supply, but if the in- 
fected water be used to rinse milk-cans 
the fever spreads rapidly through the 
milk; besides this, the fever may be 
communicated directly to the milk by a 
patient, or by a milker who is nursing a 
typhoid patient. As far back as 1870 a 
local epidemie of typhus which broke 
out at Islington was traced to the use of 
a parucular milk. Out of fifty typhus 
epidemics investigated in England 
twenty-eight were found to be due to 
infected milk. If the typhoid fever or- 
ganism is once established in dairy 
utensils it is difficult to get rid of it; 
only previously boiled water should 
be used for rinsing, and the utmost 
cleanliness must be practised in the 
dairy. 

Diphtheria is another contagious dis- 
ease whose specific organism finds in 
milk favorable conditions of growth; 
and there is abundant evidence that 
contaminated milk transmits this con- 
tagion. Seven epidemics have been re- 
cently traced to this source in England. 
The knowledge of germs and of their 
potency does seem to be making some 
way; a laborer from a village where 
diphtheria had been raging lately ob- 
served to his vicar: “I do hear tell, sir, 
as how this ’ere diphtheria do come 
from a hinsec.” 

Cholera has again and again been 


traced to contaminated milk. The chol- 
era bacillus is not, however, capable of 
living so long in milk as that of tubercu- 
losis. In unboiled milk the lactic acid, 
formed by the numerous lactic bacteria 
present, exercises a speedily fatal effect 
on the cholera bacilli; in boiled milk, on 
the other hand, the conditions are more 
favorable, since the lactic ferments 
have been killed by the process of boil- 
ing. 

Scarlet fever is generally believed to 
be communicable by infected milk, and 
it is said it may be even caused by an 
eruption on the udder. The relations of 
scarlet fever to contaminated milk are 
not as yet clearly determined, but four- 
teen epidemics have been traced to this 
source in England. Besides conveying 
disease, milk does occasionally contain 
certain germs which form poisonous 
products. These germs are known as 
“ptomaines.” It is these products that 
have produced the serious, and even 
fatal, results that have sometimes fol- 
lowed the consumption of milk, cheese, 
and ice-creams. Their origin and habits 
are still obscure. 

Milk may be preserved either by 
chemical or by physical agents. The 
two chemical agents most in use are 
salicylic acid and boracic acid. They 
materially increase the time that milk 
will remain sweet, but their use is 
strongly to be deprecated; in many 
countries they are prohibited on ac- 
count of the harmful effect their contin- 
ued use is known to exert on living 
tissues. Other preserving agents, sold 
under various names, are equally objec- 
tionable; all, without exception, are 
more or less injurious to the human 
system. : 

Temperature variations are the most 
feasible of the physicai agents, because, 
within certain limits, they do not injuri- 
ously affect the physical characteristics 
of milk. Both heat and cold have an 
inhibitory effect on the development of 
bacteria, as well as of other forms of 
living matter. While low temperatures 
do not destroy all germ life, they ma- 
terially increase the keeping quality of 
miik; if the temperature be reduced to 
35° Fahr., the growth of bacteria will 
be practically stopped. Frozen milk 
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has been recently introduced into En- 
gland from Norway and Sweden. 

The oldest and best known method of 
preserving milk is by the use of heat. 
Cooked milk has long been known to 
have better keeping qualities than raw, 
and boiled milk is often recommended 
for invalids’ and children’s use. The 
two most practical methods of prepar- 
ing milk, so as to free it as far as pos- 
sible from bacterial life, are steriliza- 
tion and Pasteurization. Neither proc- 
ess, as carried out in actual practice, 
will always render milk absolutely 
germ free, as the spores of some of the 
milk bacteria are so resistant that they 
do not succumb to any single treatment 
unless extremely severe. If milk be 
heated to 158° Fahr., it acquires a 
cooked taste that becomes more pro- 
nounced as the temperature is further 
raised. 

Sterilization means the use of heat at 
or above the boiling-point. <A single ap- 
plication often fails to render milk per- 
fectly sterile, but the spore-bearing or- 
ganisms that remain are so impaired in 
their vitality that they are unable to 
develop for a considerable length of 
time. The fact that this milk has a 
more or less pronounced cooked taste 
militates against its general use. By 
some methods milk is sterilized at one 
operation of exceedingly high tempera- 
ture; by other methods there are inter- 
mittent operations at lower tempera- 
tures, alternating with cold. A single 
application of heat for two hours, under 
pressure of 250° Fahr., will usually de- 
stroy all life, but milk so treated is ma- 
terially changed, not merely in its 
biological but also in its physical con- 
dition. The soluble lime salts which it 
contains are converted into an insoluble 
condition. Intermittent sterilization at 
the boiling-point gives the most suc- 
cessful results, yet the process can be 
carried out in a fairly successful way by 
the use of heat not exceeding 140° 
Fahr., when the taste of the milk will 


remain unaffected. This: method is ex- 


tensively used on the Continent. 
Pasteurization is the use of heat ata 

temperature ranging from 140° Fahr. to 

175° Fahr., and is usually applied for 
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only a limited time. The process de- 


rives its name from Pasteur, the 
famous French savant, who first used 
it extensively. It does not destroy all 
germ life in milk; it affects only those 
organisms that are in a growing condi- 
tion. 

Pasteurization largely increases the 
keeping quality of milk, owing to its 
annihilation of fermentative bacteria; 
it also destroys the seeds of contagious 
disease, rendering the milk pure and 
wholesome; it produces a_ physical 
change in the milk that makes it appear 
somewhat thinner and poorer, although 
this is not really the case; it has not, of 
course, the same high keeping qualities 
as sterilized milk, but unless heated 
above 158° Fahr. it does not acquire a 
cooked taste. The introduction of Pas- 
teurized milk among the poorer popula- 
tion of New York is claimed to have 
greatly reduced infant mortality during 
the summer months. 

Milk to be Pasteurized should be 
carefully selected. The best results are 


obtained from the freshest milk; by 
passing it through a separator, and 
again mixing the cream with the 


skimmed milk. The great majority of 
bacterial species are killed by exposure 
for ten minutes to a temperature of 
140° Fahr. This suffices to kill all the 
disease-producing bacteria that are 
found in milk, with the exception of the 
tubercle bacillus, which requires a tem- 
perature of either 149° Fahr. for thirty 
minutes; or of 155° Fahr. for fifteen 
minutes; or of 167° Fahr. for ten min- 
utes, for its effectual destruction. Milk 
heated to about 158° Fahr. acquires a 
cooked taste which is only temporary, 
and passes off if that temperature be 
not exceeded. Therefore in practice 
milk is Pasteurized at a temperature of 
155° Fahr. maintained for twenty min- 
utes. If the milk be now allowed to 
cool gradually, it will be in the most 
favorable condition for the development 
of such germs as it still contains, it 
must therefore be immediately and 
thoroughly chilled. If then stored in a 
temperature of 56° Fahr., it will remain 
sweet for two days; if in a refrigerator, 
for four days, or five, or even six. Thé 
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most favorable temperatures for bac- 
terial growth are from 113° Fahr. to 75° 
Fahr.; below this they thrive with more 
difficulty, and below 50° Fahr. they 
hardly increase at all. 

In full milk, separated by the cen- 
trifugal method, there are three well- 
marked products: the skim-milk, the 
2ream, and the slime that adheres to the 
teparator-bowl. The slime contains 
darge quantities of foreign matter and 
innumerable bacteria. Tubercle bacilli, 
if present in milk, are largely thrown 
out with the slime in the separating 
process; tuberculosis is very prevalent 
among swine in Denmark and North 
Germany, where, until recently, they 
were fed on uncooked separator-slime. 

Cream is invariably richer in bacteria 
than skim-milk at the same age; it 


would, therefore, be expected that this 
product would be the seat of many 
changes of a fermentative character; 
auch is, however, not usually the case, 
as cream is so much richer in butter-fat, 
which is not well adapted as a food ele- 


ment for bacteria. Although cream is 
numerically much richer in bacteria 
than milk, yet the changes due to bac- 
terial action are so much slower, that 
milk usually sours before cream. For 
this reason cream will sour sooner 
when it remains on the milk, than 
it will if it be separated as soon as 
possible. 

If fresh sweet cream be allowed to 
stand for a day or two at ordinary tem- 
peratures, a marked change is to be 
noted in its condition. As it increases 
in age, there is a noticeable develop- 
ment of acid; and with this acid, a pe- 
culiar aromatic odor and flavor, of a 
mild pleasant type, is produced, that is 
very characteristic. Butter possessing 
this delicate flavor commands a higher 
price in the market, so that this condi- 
tion is eagerly sought after by all first- 
class butter-makers. The source from 
which this delicate property is derived 
is not definitely known. This much is 
certain, that the production of the flavor 
depends upon the activity of the bac- 
teria that are in the cream, and that, if 
these are excluded, the flavor is lacking. 
Most of the bacteria found in ripening 
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cream do not seem to have any material 
effect on the butter. A limited number 
of the species have the property of pro- 
ducing decomposition products that are 
positively either desirable or undesir- 
able. Fortunately the objectionable 
species are relatively rare, if the cream 
be handled with any special degree of 
care. 

Several methods of ripening cream 
are used in various parts, either by the 
addition of cream that has already 
turned sour, or sour buttermilk or skim- 
milk; these start the souring of the 
fresh cream, and are called “starters.” 
Within the last few years a much more 
scientific method of ripening cream has 
been introduced, and is now extensively 
used in German and Scandinavian 
dairies. It consists in the use of cul- 
tures of certain bacteria that produce 
the desired ripening, In 1890, Storch, 
the Danish scientist, in studying the 
effects of the different organisms pres- 
ent in cream, succeeded in obtaining a 
form that produced the proper ripening, 
and with it, a delicate pleasant aroma. 
His investigations opened up new fields 
for research which have been diligently 
prosecuted in Denmark, in Germany, 
and in America. In 1898, the American 
chemist, Dr. Conn, discovered, in a can 
of milk sent from Uruguay to the Chi- 
cago Exhibition, a germ of singular 
properties for producing well-flavored 
butter; it was christened B. 41, and its 
cultures are now largely used in Amer- 
ica; in several ways it differs materi- 
ally from the starters used in Europe. 
This method is an advance over the use 
of natural starters, inasmuck as the 
bacteria that are added are known to 
be of a kind capable of producing a fine 
flavor. The value of different species 
of bacteria for flavor production has 
been determined. When first put on 
the market these culture starters were 
sold in a liquid form, in which state 
they did not retain their vitality for a 
sufficient length of time. At present 
most of the dealers send them out in a 
dry powder form. The use of a pure 
culture starter presupposes previous 
treatment of the cream to deprive it of 
other bacterial life; in Denmark this is 
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strongly insisted on. When this is not 
carried out, the full effect of the culture 
cannot be expected. 

In studying the effects of pure cul- 
tures in cream-ripening two problems 
have presented themselves. Not only 
is it necessary that butter should have 
this delicate pleasant aroma, but it is 
quite as essential that it should have a 
good keeping quality. Now it is found 
that some species of bacteria produce 
the requisite aroma, while others give a 
good keeping quality. These essential 
characteristics are not easily found in 
the same species; where one is present, 
the other is usually lacking. Besides 
these, rapid growth at a comparatively 
low temperature is needed to ripen the 
cream quickly. As yet only a few 
organisms have been found to meet 
these requisites. 

The market*value of butter depends 
more on flavor and aroma than on any 
other condition. By using a bacterial 
culture as a starter, organisms are in- 
troduced into the cream that enhance 
these properties. Even the best butter- 
makers fail, now and then, to secure a 
product quite up to the standard; by the 
use of a bacterial starter this diffieulty 
is largely overcome. Butter made 
from Pasteurized cream to which a 
pure starter has been added will keep 
much better than the ordinary product; 
at the same time those bacteria which 
have the property of producing an 
undesirable aroma are eliminated. 
Within the last few years the use of 
pure culture starters has been greatly 
extended, particularly in Denmark and 
in North Germany. The favor in which 
this system is held may be seen from 
the fact that in 1891 only four per cent. 
of the butter exhibited at the Danish 
butter exhibitions was made from Pas- 
teurized cream with a culture starter. 
In 1895 the percentage had increased to 
eighty-six per cent., and universally the 
prizes are won by samples made on this 
system. 

A knowledge of bacteriology is doubly 
interesting to all concerned in dairying, 
because while, on the one hand, bac- 
teria promote undesirable changes in 
milk, on the other hand, the whole suc- 
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cess of the butter and cheese industries 
depends on the use and control of the 
fermentative processes due to the ac- 
tion of bacteria; we are at present 
merely on the threshold of our knowl- 
edge of the subtle changes they pro- 
duce. In milk, as far as we can, we 
devote ourselves to destroying, or at 
least limiting, the action of micro-or- 
ganic life; in the manufacture of butter 
and cheese this action is absolutely 
necessary, and ‘we devote ourselves to 
its culture and regulation. The uncer- 
tainty which attends the manufacture 
of dairy products can be abolished only 
by the study of bacteriology. 

Scientific research has_ therefore 
established the fact that the changes 
which take place in milk and cream, on 
which depends the commercial success 
of the sale of milk itself, as well as of 
the sale of the products of milk, are due 
to the growth of many kinds of bacteria. 
Science has also shown that this 
growth may be brought entirely under 
control; that the different growths may 
be either exterminated or cultivated, 
and disciplined; that different familics 
have different characteristics; that 
some are evil and noxious, while others 
actively work for good; and science has 
triumphantly sorted the tribes and fani- 
ilies, bottled them up, labelled them, 
and placed them on the markets of the 
world. 

Henceforth, then, the first elements 
of bacteriology should be shadowed 
forth in the primary school; rural 
county councils must be expected to 
maintain a school of scientists to ad- 
vance the knowledge of this branch of 
science which evidently, even were its 
effects confined to milk alone, lies at the 
root of successful dairying, and which 
is vital if dairy farming is to continue 
to be an English industry at all. Str 
John Gorst tells us that in foreign com- 
petition the agricultural interest is al- 
ready beaten, and that now the greater 
part of the food of the English people 
must of necessity be supplied by for- 
eign competitors. With rapid strides 
neighboring countries are perfecting ar- 
rangements which will soon enable 
them to place on the English markets 
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at a cheaper price a better quality of 
every single product on which the En- 
glish farmer and landowner now de- 
pend. Their weapons in this commer- 
cial war, where, so far, they are win- 
ning all along the line, are equally 
within our own reach; they are not in 
the main hostile tariffs, or bimetallism, 
or lavish bounties; they are but two in 
number—education and combination. 
These two we persistently refuse to 
employ. We seek safety in the igno- 
ranceof our rural population; we grudge 
every penny and every hour spent on 
rural education; in practice we try to 
keep the laborer down as near as we 
dare to the intellectual level of the 
beast of the field; the education that 
farmers give their own children is, so 
far as farming is concerned, not one 
whit better; no one who lives in the 
country can for a moment pretend that 
the agricultural education of the farm- 
ers’ children is any better than that of 
the laborers; the whole subject is mani- 
festly distasteful to them. Effectual 
combination among farmers for any 
purpose whatever has hitherto proved 
impracticable; the one person whom 
the farmer cordially detests and mis- 
trusts is the farmer who lives next to 
him. 

While a knowledge of the bacteriol- 
ogy of milk is essential to all engaged 
in its production, it is marvellous that 
there exists no English book to which 
the student can turn for detailed in- 
struction. Our best works in the En- 
glish tongue come from America. 
First must be placed Professor Rus- 
sell’s book on “Dairy Bacteriology,” 
published at Madison, Wisconsin, from 
which much of the foregoing is derived. 
Equally valuable is Grotenfelt’s “Prin- 
ciples of Modern Dairy Practice,” 
translated by Professor Woll of Wis- 
consin, published by Wiley of New 
York. A useful and practical book is 
“Milk and its Products,” by Henry H. 
Wing, one of the Rural Science Series, 
published by Macmillan in America. 
There is also Dr. Aikman’s book on 


“Milk,” published by Black, which de- 
yotes two chapters to this subject. 
a+ popular and 


But 


trustworthy manual 
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suitable for ‘the village library has still 
to be written. 

From what has been said, it is clear 
that a high standard of cleanliness is 
an important factor in successful dairy- 
ing. This has been alleged for many 
years past; in a few instances it has 
been practised, but it has generally 
been dismissed as a “fad” suitable only 
for the “model dairy” of the rich, 
which it would be folly for the farmer 
to copy, who has to get his living from 
his dairy. The Scandinavian farmers, 
who are steadily underselling us in our 
own markets for dairy produce, find 
that a high standard of cleanliness does 
pay. The cattle enjoy better health; 
the dairy produce commands a higher 
price. They therefore band themselves 
together for co-operative dairying; they 
keep their cow-houses and piggeries as 
clean as drawing-rooms; ‘their cows are 
groomed like racehorses. Every man 
or woman who enters a cow-house or 
dairy must be clothed from head to foot 
in clean white clothing; they must 
wash their hands before milking and 
observe generally the precautions that 
have been already mentioned. In 
every town or considerable village the 
agricultural chemist is found actively 
and continuously at work; water, milk, 
artificial manures, seeds, are constantly 
analyzed and reported on. Doubtful 
causes of death of animals are minutely 
examined into. Produce of all kinds is 
scientifically watched and experi- 
mented on; nothing is left to chance or 
governed by rule of thumb; the reasons 
of all dairy operations are exhaustively 
inquired into and explained to the 
workpeople, who therefore work intelli- 
gently, and so fresh discoveries are be- 
ing always made and new improve- 
ments are being introduced. The use 
of pure cultures of bacteria as “start- 
ers” is universal; three different cul- 
tures are sold in Stockholm. 

Bottled milk is generally used among 
the wealthier classes in Copenhagen 
and in Stockholm; its advantages are 
being more and more appreciated; its 
use is rapidly extending, and there can 
be little doubt that before long bottled 
milk will be imported into this country. 
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The milk is heated to a temperature of 
158°, which does not affect its taste; it 
is filtered and rapidly cooled down, 
stored in sterilized bottles and sealed. 
Thus it will keep for several days, and 
is far cleaner and safer for use than 
milk in bulk. It can be retailed when 
and where it commands the best mar- 
ket, or for making butter or cheese. It 
is by assiduous attention to the smallest 
details; by painstaking labor to utilize 
to the uttermost the whole of the dairy 
produce; by constant watchfulness to 
adopt every possible improvement sug- 
gested either by practice or science; by 
combination to that extent and no fur- 
ther, that will secure the most econom- 
ical manufacture with the most com- 
plete supervision; and by employing 
men and women whose intelligence has 
been cultivated by sound education—it 
is by these means that the Scandina- 
vian farmer, with a worse climate, 
poorer pastures, inferior cattle, and 
much smaller population, is steadily 
undermining the last resort of the En- 
glish farmer, his dairy business, for 
whom there is at present no hope. 
There are no signs among our farmers 
of a disposition to adopt co-operation; 
neither for themselves nor for their 
children do they welcome scientific 
agriculture; on the contrary, it is a 
favorite subject for ridicule and con- 
tempt. They are not more ready than 
heretofore to promote and encourage 
the education of ‘their laborers and 
workpeople. 

Nor can it be said that the wealthier 
classes are as yet alive to these mat- 
ters. There is no demand among them 
for a purer or cleaner milk, nor any ap- 
preciation of the risks incurred from 
our present haphazard milk supply. 
Districts where the Dairies and Milk- 
shops Order is rigidly enforced com- 
mand no better prices than those in 
which the ancient traditions of normal 
filth remain unbroken. “Over-educa- 
tion” or the increasing School Board 
rate is still the favorite bugbear of the 
rural squire and parson, while only here 
and there the laborers are beginning to 
discover that they will have to work 
out their own salvation at the ballot 


box. 
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But as these observations lead one 
rather far away from bacteria, it may 
be as well now to conclude. 


EDMUND VERNEY. 





From The Spectator. 


THE NEW HEP! HEP! 
The novel desire to persecute the 
Jews which is spreading so fast 


through Europe, and which will pro- 
duce grave political consequences, is 
marked by some new and some unex- 
pected features. In the first place, it 


is much more general than it was. 
The Jews have been persecuted in 
turn by every nation, including our 


own; but sharp persecution, the kind 
which threatens life and property, has 
usually broken out in one nation at a 
time. Now the whole Continent perse- 
cutes. It is, we believe, literally true 
that while Jews everywhere rise to the 
top of all professions except the naval. 
there is no country in Europe except 
England, certainly no large country, 
where the race, as a race, does not feel 
that it is in immediate and most seri- 
ous danger. Even in France, where 
Jews are under no disabilities, and 
where the great mass of the population 
hold a creed almost indistinguishable 
from their own, the Dreyfus case so 
excited the people that a rising against 
them which would have been marked 
by both plunder and slaughter was, 
and for that matter still is, imminently 
probable. Tens of thousands declare 
that France is betrayed by a Jew syn- 
dicate, and Extremists inquire, even in 
the Chamber, whether the French gov- 
ernment is or is not guided in the last 
resort by Jew moneylenders who are 
anti-French. In Austria the momeut 
the mob rises for any cause whatever 
it attacks Jews; they are not safe even 
in Vienna; in Prague they are de- 
spoiled, and even murdered, like Ger- 
mans, while, unlike Germans, they are 
not protected by the soldiery. In Ger- 
many a powerful party makes of their 
expulsion its shibboleth, and but that 
the bureaucracy insists on external 
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order, no Jew house, even in Berlin, 
would be safe for a week from pillage. 
In Roumania, when they are assaulted, 
the police will not interfere, Jews are 
prohibited from entering the common 
schools, and they are permitted to 
practise some trades only on condition 
of a servility which popular writers 
then hold up to the general disgust. 
In Russia they are treated as a slave 
race, penned up in assigned districts 
(the old Ghetto policy) where they al- 
most starve, and they are liable in all 
villages to those dreadful outbreaks of 
peasant rage in which the kindly Slav 
occasionally reveals his close relation 
to uncivilized man. In Italy the fierce, 
popular dislike has not yet produced 
outbreaks, but the Jew is hardly safe in 
all quarters; while throughout the 
Christian states of the Balkan he is 
regarded as a sort of miscreant tol- 
erated while he pays. Among the ad- 
ministrative classes, ministers of state 
included, the old theory that the Jews 
should be protected as useful producers 
of revenue seems to have grown weak, 
while—and this is the greatest change 
of all—the Liberals have, in practice, 
ceased to plead their cause. The 
Liberals, in fact, are courting the 
masses, and the masses, in addition to 
their old prejudice, which was partly 
religious and partly racial, have ac- 
quired the new idea that capitalists are 
their enemies, and that of all capitalists 
the Jews, because they live for the 
most part by distribution, and, like all 
men with quick brains and sensitive 
nerves, avoid hard manual labor, are 
the richest, the most arrogant, and the 
most offensive. We believe that every- 
where outside England the Jews find ‘t 
useless to apply for charity except to 
their own people, and that although 
they are everywhere subject to the 
conscription, and die in the ranks 
in rather remarkable numbers, there is 
no country where a Jew officer can rely 
on being promoted as readily as if he 
were a Christian. And this, although 
the average Jew, contrary to the usual 
impression, is nowhere a practical cos- 
mopolitan, but is apt to sympathize 
keenly, in some countries even vio- 


lently, with the people among whom 
his lot is thrown. The genuine popular 
feeling everywhere is for his expul- 
sion, and as expulsion could only be 
effected by terrorism, we are seriously 
inclined to believe that the twentieth 
century may yet witness a massacre 
which will recall the days of Peter the 
Hermit. It would occur in some places 
to-morrow if the Jews fought—the real 
reason, and not want of courage, why 
they prefer endurance to open and 
dogged self-defence. They are in Eu- 
rope only five millions against twe 
hundred, and they cannot forget the 
fact. 

The new hatred, which is far deeper 
than when, in 1878, George Eliot pub- 
lished “Theophrastus Such,” with its 
eloquent but forgotten appeal on 
behalf of the race, is the more 
remarkable because of its contrast 
with the new spirit of the age, 
which, in theory at all events, tends 
towards a régime of “love.” The 
nations are believed to have become 
gentler, and in some departments of 
life—e.g., the entire disuse of judicial 
torture—the belief is certainly well 
founded. Religious bigotry has in a 
marked manner died away, and, more- 
over, the Continental world tends 
toward Theism—that is, towards the 
very doctrine of which the Jews for 
ages upon ages alone upheld the torch. 
The horror of the foreigner qué for- 
eigner has almost disappeared, all the 
peoples tolerating, if they do not like, 
all visitors who are ‘white and who 
speak in any intelligible tongue. The 
old jealousy of “parts,” that is, of intel- 
lectual rapidity, which was once in- 
finitely stronger than the literary class 
of to-day could be induced to believe, 
has died away or confined itself—a very 
curious fact—to a section of the upper 
and middle classes, many of whom re- 
main proud of their stolidity and men- 
tal slowness. The world, in fact, 
though far from gentle, has become dis- 
tinctly gentler, and brutality is no 
longer confounded with manliness; but 
the change, which is saving thousands 
of the inefficient, and in great physi- 
cians’ opinion lowering the vital force 
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of whole sections of society, has 
brought no comfort or protection to the 
Jew. That he gives some provocations 
is undeniable; but the marvel remains 
that he gives only the same provoca- 
tions as other people, upon whom they 
are not visited. He is so law-abiding 
that his fondness for law is constantly 
brought against him as areproach. He 
marries only among his own people, 
but so on the Continent do all the aris- 
tocratic castes. He wears east of 
Vienna a special costume, but so in half 
the countries of Europe, and specially 
in France, do a large proportion of 
those who live by labor. He retains 
Asiatic ideas about food, but his ideas 
only bind him to abstinences; and un- 
like the European in Asia, he eats 
nothing which inspires the populace 
with disgust. He has no “ways” 
which are shocking, for though he will 
not admit, cannot with his history ad- 
mit, that polygamy is a crime con- 
demned by that earliest revelation, the 
birth-equalityin thenumber of thesexes, 
he has in Europe and America given up 
the practice. He makes money when- 
ever he can, but so does everybody else 
in every race; while if “the poor” as a 
corporation have moral claims, where 
is there poverty like that of the Jew 
majority, who do not even possess what 
every other nation except the Parsee 
possesses, the great estate which we 
eall a country? That the Jew is_in- 
solent in prosperity is often true, but 
in what respect does his insolence differ 
from that of multitudes who are 
allowed to walk about swelling in all 
cities without anybody  bespattering 
them with mud. There is, in fact, no 
visible reason for the new persecution 
of the Jew, except the reason which 
has been pleaded ever since the days 
of Vespasian: that he is a Jew and 
ought, therefore, to be sent away. 
What is the remedy for a situation 
which is a disgrace to Europe? We 
have none to suggest, because we only 
believe in one, which will not be ac- 
cepted. When all the Christian 
churches plead for the Jew as they 
plead for all other men who are un- 
justly oppressed, the Jews will be safe; 


but in a generation which has .com- 
placently endured the massacre of the 
Armenians for the offence of being 
Christians we can have little hope that 
that course will be immediately fol- 
lowed. The other remedies suggested 
are all useless. “Improve the laws,” 
says one; but it is not the laws, but the 
execution of the laws of which Jews 
have to complain. “Let them give up 
their separateness,” says another; but 
they will not do it, any more than the 
aristocratic castes will, and as their 
separateness has its roots in history, 
and has lasted three thousand years, it 
is ridiculous to make of it a moral 
offence. “Let them work,” says a 
third; but what Jew attempts, if he has 
no money, to live by loafing, or where 
is the really poor Jew who shirks 
working for fourteen hours a day? 
Our East End does not snarl! at the Jew 
for his laziness but for his industry. 
“Let them,” says a fourth, “ali turn 
Curistians;” but that excellent advice 
might be applied without results to 
most French townsmen, to many CGer- 
mans, and, we even fear, to one or two 
among our own seething population. 
And finally, it is recommended that 
they should all be restored to Palestine. 
Palestine is theirs. of course, by a 
title older than ours to Britain, and bet- 
ter than that of any other race to the 
land it occupies; but Palestine would 
not hold the half of them, and if that 
half went back, the remainder would in 
twenty years be as numerous, as poor, 
as objectionable, and as infamously 
treated as ever. The great facts of his- 
tory are not alterable to suit the 
dreams of philanthropists; and one of 
the biggest of them is that the Hebrew 
race never changes and is unchange- 
able. It is, and it will remain, as it 
was in the days of the Pharaohs, whom, 
as Lord Beaconsfield said, “it saw and 
survived,” the most separate and the 
earthiest of all races, with the highest 
power of throwing up men of spiritual 
genius and mental grandeur. There is 
one earthly hope of justice for the Jew, 
and but one, and that is that the Chris- 
tian races of Europe shall embrace the 
doctrines of Christ. 
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From Leisure Hour. 
THE MONEY BAG. 


“He was my own Guru,” said the 
Brahmin; “and I have seen the bag 
with my own eyes that he made and 
gave to his son, Kunaiya Lalljee, when 
he was married.” 

It was in this wise. 

The Guru, though he was a very 
learned man and much honored, was 
poor. His son had been married when 
he was a child to a little Brahmin girl, 
and in two years’ time the final mar. 
riage ceremony and the bringing home 
of the bride ‘was to take place. This 
ceremony is a very expensive business. 
There is feasting of friends, feeding of 
Brahmins, feeing of priests for several 
days, besides presents to the bride and 
the bride’s father and mother. The 
debts then incurred often cripple the 
parents for the rest of their lives. 

The Guru spent two years making this 
bag. It was an ordinary-looking flat 
silk bag, drawn up by a double string, 
such as many natives use for the betel 
leaves and nuts and spices they chew. 
How he made the bag no one knew but 
himself, and he is dead. 

When the bag was completed, he put 
into it a gold mohur, two or three 
rupees, as many half rupees, quarter 
rupees, two-anna pieces, half annas, 
quarter annas, and pice; altogether 
about twenty-five rupees. 

The evening before the marriage cere- 
monies began, he took his son Kunaiya 
Lall aside, and put tne bag into his 
hands. “Now, my son,” he said, “when- 
ever you want money, put your hand 
into this bag, and take out what you 
want, you will always find enough in it. 
But you must be careful of one thing— 
never turn the bag upside down and 
shake it, so as to empty it altogether. 
As long as you remember not to do that, 
it will always supply you, but if once 
you empty it, it will never fill again.” 

Kunaiya Lall thanked his father, and 
promised to remember his injunctions. 

All next day his hand was hardly ever 
out of the bag. First the coolies came 
with baskets of vegetables for the feast, 
and each one of them had to be paid 
two or three rupees. Then others 
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brought baskets of fruit, trays of spices 
and sweetmeats, and garlands of flow- 
ers for the guests; and as they brought 
the things each was paid. By and by 
the merchant came with silks and 
cloths and gauzes for the presents, and 
the jewellers with ornaments for the 
bride. 

This went on for several days. The 
bridegroom feasted with his friends; 
the Brahmin priest and beggars, who 
always flocked to these festivities, re- 
ceived their share of uncooked food at 
the door, according to the usual custom. 
The musicians beat their tom-toms and 
blew their conches all day long, and 
nearly all through the night; and the 
dancing girls danced before the guests. 

Within, in the zenana, the bride had 
her friends and relations, who ate 
sweetmeats and chewed betel all day; 
and she had her singing and dancing 
girls to amuse them. They must have 
spent a thousand rupees in those few 
days—a large sum for a man whose pay 
was only thirty rupees a month. But 
the bag held out bravely, and every- 
thing was paid. 

When the guests had all departed, and 
the bride and bridegroom were left with 
only their own immediate family (that 
is to say, the old Guru and his wife and 
two little daughters, the Guru’s younger 
brother and his wife and son, and a wid- 
owed sister-in-law), the bridegroom took 
an early opportunity of showing the 
bag to his young wife, Janiki. 

“Mind you remember never to empty 
it,” he said, when he had explained its 
virtues. “You had better keep it in 
your room, as you will have to pay for 
everything when I am away at the 
office, and my father has no money, and 
my uncle wants all his for himself.” 
So Janiki locked it up in a box where 
she kept her clothes, and he went back 
to his office. 

He kept his place in the office, like 
the thrifty Brahmin he was, and put by 
a little money every month. But for 
three or four years all the expenses of 
the household came out of the old 
Guru’s bag. During those years two 
sons were born to them, and Janiki was 
happy with the brief joy of the women 
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of the zenana while they are young, and 
their husbands love them, and their 
children have not been taken away from 
them. 

It was the feast of Lutchmee, the 
Goddess of Fortune. Every house in 
every street of crowded Bareilly city 
was illuminated; for where lights are 
burning in her honor, Lutchmee enters 
and brings good fortune for all the year, 
but the dark houses she passes by. 

Some of the larger shops were beauti- 
fully illuminated with thousands of 
colored lights; in many there were gor- 
geously dressed wax figures of dancing 
girls as large as life, and gods and 
princes; and in some there were tab- 
leaux of living figures showing some 
scene in the life of the goddess; from 
some of the upper windows boys let off 
fireworks, and the silvery laughter of 
unseen spectators behind the lattices 
floated out into the night air. 

There was no home so poor that it had 
not two or three lamps at least burning 
on the threshold. Even Gopal, the 


wretched sweeper who lived on a few 
pice a day, had three little saucers of oil, 


with their wicks of rags, burning in the 
doorway of his mud hovel, in the lonely 
lane outside the city; and he himself, 
lank and brown and dirty, crouched be- 
hind them, waiting for the goddess 
Lutchmee to come in and bring her gifts 
of fortune. 

The wider streets were thronged with 
people, laughing and singing, some of 
them carrying torches. Kunaiya Lall- 
jee’s house was brightty lighted, every 
story marked out in lines of tiny col- 
ored lamps, and three large lanterns in 
every window. 

Kunaiya Lall had gone out to see the 
sights in the streets, carrying his eldest 
boy on his shoulder. The young wife, 
Janiki, sat within in her chamber, on 
the floor, with the youngest child in her 
lap, when one of the servants came in 
hurriedly to tell her some of the lamps 
were going out, and to ask for money 
to buy more oil in the bazaar. Janiki 
leant back towards the box behind her 
and unlocked it; and took out the bag 
to give the servant some money for the 
oil. She held the bag in her teeth while 
she pulled open the string with one 
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hand, holding the child with the other. 
Then she laid down the bag on her lap, 
and put in her hand to take out a piece 
of money. The child struggled to get 
hold of the bag, and she could not feel 
the coin she wanted; so, impatiently, 
with a sudden movement, she caught 
up a corner of the bag and emptied out 
its contents into her lap. 

The servant went out with the money, 
and Janiki sat there some time longer 
playing with the baby, and only when 
she rose to leave the room did she 
realize the dreadful thing she had done. 

Her husband’s wrath and grief, when 
he came home and heard the fate of the 
bag, were too deep for words; and 
Janiki went about for many days with 
hanging head and veil closely drawn. 
But there was never any more money in 
the bag, and Janiki keeps her betel and 
nuts in it now. 

It all sounded like a fairy tale, as the 
serious grey-haired Brahmin sat in the 
verandah and told it to me in his ex- 
cellent English, with this difference, 
that the teller of it absolutely regarded 
it as a fact. And as he thrust his feet 
into his slippers to depart, he repeated 
gravely :— 

“Tle was my own Guru, and I knew 
his son quite well. And I have seen the 
bag. You English people are very 
clever people, and you do not believe 
many things that happen amongst us, 
but they are true all the same, Doctor 
Miss Sahib.” 


H. J. Bourcurer, M. D. 





From The Saturday Review 
GILDING REFINED GOLD.! 

It is difficult to enter into the mental 
condition of the perpetrator of this im- 
pertinence to a great English writer. 
To understand what Mr. Le Gallienne 
has dared to do, the reader must be re- 
minded of one or two facts. About the 
year 1853, Edward FitzGerald, under 
the direction of Professor Cowell, began 
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1“Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam 
phrase.” By Richard Le Gallienne. 
Grant Richards. 1897. 
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to study Persian, and after some ex- 
periments with Hafiz and Jimi and the 
“Mantic” of Attéir, he settled down to 
“that remarkable little Fellow,” Omar 
Khayyam. The “Rubéiyat” were not 
great poetry; FitzGerald even depre- 
cated Professor Cowell’s scorn of him 
for stooping to the second-rate. But 
there was something in the spirit of 
these verses which soothed FitzGerald: 
“Omar breathes a sort of consolation 
over me.” In 1857 he was “sketching” 
versions, first in Latin, then in English; 
presently he invented a stanzaic form 
analogous to the Tetrastich of the orig- 
inal; in 1859 he put forth, anonymously, 
that translation of the astronomer-poet 
which ranks as a masterpiece of En- 
glish poetry, and as one of the treasures 
of the Victorian age. 

This “translation” of FitzGerald’s is 
practically an original work. By the 
universal verdict of Orientalists it 
vastly surpasses its original in poetical 
merit. “Many Quatrains,” as FitzGer- 
ald said, “are mashed together;’ many 
more are simply invented by the ex- 
quisite English poet who decked the dry 
bones of Omar Khayyim with the flesh 
of his genius. The form, the spirit, the 
lovely originality of the whole thing, 
are FitzGerald’s, just as the credit of 
“Hamlet” belongs to Shakespeare, and 


not to some possible precursor, the 
credit of “The Ancient Mariner” to 
Coleridge and not to that obscure 


Shelvocke from whom he took the tale. 
For nearly forty years, under the man- 
tle of Omar Khayyim, Edward Fitz- 
Gerald's original poem has been moving 
amongst us, gradually filling the air 
with its delicious fragrance, gradually 
winning that praise which is due to a 
consummate thing done once for all, in 
absolute perfection. 

What, then, is to be concluded about 
the mental condition of Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne, a sentimental journalist, 
author of “If I were God,” who dances 
forward, and jauntily proposes to re- 
write this perfect poem of FitzGerald’s 
and improve it? He knows Persian, of 
course, and will at least come closer to 
the original? By no means; on his own 
showing Mr. Le Gallienne does not 
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know one word of Persian. He has in- 
vented a metre more appropriate to the 
spirit of the Tetrastich? Not at all; he 
can form no opinion as to that spirit, for 
he can neither spell nor scan the words 
of Omar; he accepts, without modifica- 
tion, the metre invented by FitzGerald. 
He will at least, correct the sentiment 
of the English poet when it fails to rep- 
resent the thought of the original? Cer- 
tainly not, for Mr. Le Gallienne boasts 
as absolute an ignorance of the philos- 
ophy as of the language of Persia. 
What, then, does Mr. Le Gallienne offer 
to us, what does he propose to do? We 
can discover no aim whatever, except 
the proposition to re-write Edward Fitz- 
Gerald's poem and improte it as poetry! 

Let us see how Mr. Le Gallienne suc- 
ceeds in this bold and perilous enter- 
prise. With nothing in the Persian to 
support him, in a mere flash of his own 
unaided genius, FitzGerald invented 
this:— 
Awake! for Morning in the Bow] of Night 
Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to 

Flight: 
And Lo! the Hunter of the East has 
caught 

The Sultan's Turret in a Noose of Light. 
This is “improved” by Mr. Le Gallienne 
as follows:— 


Wake! for the sun, the shepherd of the 
sky, 
Has penned the stars within their fold on 
high, 
And, shaking darkness from his mighty 
limbs, 
Seatters the daylight from his burning 
eye. 


Again, FitzGerald writes:— 


They say the Lion and Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and 
drank deep: 
And Bahram, that great Hunter,—the 
wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Grave, but cannot break 
his Sleep. 


That has been good enough for most of 
the poets and critics of our age: it has 
been quoted times without number, as 
an example of nobility and music. It is 
not good enough for Mr. Le Gallienne, 
who re-writes it thus:— 
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The dove shall coo upon your castle wall, 
The timorous lizard o’er your head shall 


crawl— 
Who lies so still within this ruined 


grave? 
Why, this was Bahram, noisiest of them 
all! 

We need not pursue this tiresome inves- 
tigation further. In some cases Mr. Le 
Gallienne attains a considerable pretti- 
ness, in others he misses the march and 
dignity of the theme altogether. In 
every case, we may be thankful to know 
that he stamps over FitzGerald’s grave, 
but cannot break his sleep. This silly 
attempt to paint the rose and gild re- 
fined gold is doomed to oblivion from its 
very birth. But what are we to think 
of the self-knowledge, the modesty, the 
tact of the rhymester who can bring 
down upon his head such inevitable ridi- 
cule? Mr. Le Gallienne is understood te 
love the ambulatory paragraph. We 
offer the following sentence, free of 
cost, to the gossip columns of the 
smaller “literary” newspapers:— 

“We believe that, encouraged by the 
reception of his perversion of Fitz- 
Gerald’s ‘Omar Khayy4m,’ Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne is actively engaged in re- 
writing ‘In Memoriam.’ The metre 
used by Tennyson will be preserved. 
Subscriptions are invited to enable Mr. 
Le G. to persevere in the great labor of 
his middle life, the re-composition of 
that very faulty and incoherent, but dis- 
tinctly precious epic‘Paradise Lost; and 
if this appeal is warmly respended to, 
Mr. Le G. hopes to spend his old age in 
re-writing the tragedies of Shakespeare 
into verse of a softer cadence, and more 
consistent with the religion of a Penny- 
a-liner.” 





From The Speaker. 
MISTRESS AND SERVANT 

The Daily News has opened its col- 
umns to a new discussion of that ques- 
tion of all time—mistress and servant. 
The details of recrimination are, as 
usual, bewildering in their episodes of 
recoil and rally, charge and rout, and 
triumph and despair. But they are still 
reducible to a sort of providential plan 
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of tendency, and that plan undoubtedly 
shows a coming change in the relations 
of these two natural enemies, which 
may make them friends. It would be 
profitless to follow the servants in their 
charges against the mistresses, or the 
latter in their complaints as to the in 
nate depravity of Sarah Jane. The 
point seems to be that, for good or for 
ill, and as we think for good, domestic 
service is in course of transformation 
to the condition of an organized indus- 
try. The housemaid and parlormaid 
want to be as free, when their work 
is done, as the bricklayer and the car- 
penter. They are weary of the endless 
chain of duties, light in themselves, it 
may be, that makes the complete 
circle of the four-and-twenty hours. 
They have read the papers, and they 
sigh for a day with a beginning and an 
end, whether of eight hours, ten, or 
even twelve, for a start. The demand 
for such a day naturally the 
smartest and most ambitious girls, us 
well as the merely feather-headed, out 
of the ranks of domestic service. They 
prefer any calling, no matter what its 
hardships, that gives them themselves 
to themselves at certain hours. So they 
troop into the factories, or into the tea 
shops, too often for scanty pay and 
scantier nourishment, because, at any 
rate, this secures the indispensable re- 
cess which is their own. They may be 
bullied and half-starved during the day, 
but at last there tolls the sacred curfew, 
however belated, which “leaves the 
world to darkness and to me.” All the 
eallings in which there is a possibility 
of such chartered freedom are crowded, 
“service” ever for com- 
The nurse has her fixed 


keeps 


while cries 
panion hands. 
hour of social liberty, like the police- 
man. And, at the sun’s bedtime, if not 
at his rising, the cartridge maker or the 
sweetstuff hand may list while the 
Cockney shepherd tells his tale, under 
the hawthorn in the vale—of Health. 
Only Sarah Jane is baulked of this ra- 
tional recreation by a system which, 
with certain exceptions, claims her 
whole time, and which, in spite of those 
exceptions, still exercises an irritating 
supervision over her minor morals. 
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It is a survival of the patriarchal 
state, and the girls are tired of it. So 
long as they are inmates of the family 
tent, so long will they have to submit 
to conditions as to followers, whether 
on the right or the wrong side of the 
entry. So long, too, may some mis- 
tresses insist on an account of the 
hours of leisure, often so grudgingly 
granted, and claim the right of veto on 
music halls, or even on that most 
moral of all entertainments, the 
Adelphi play. In no _ objectionable 
sense, the girls want the key of the 
street. The question is how is this de- 
mand, which is made with ever in- 
creasing persistence, to be met. It is to 
be met, as most demands are, by the 
natural operation of social laws, which 
are but social exigencies imperiously 
seeking their satisfaction. What some 
of us fail to realize is that the change is 
already in active and that 
service is in course of transformation 
to a “journeyman” industry. The 


progress, 


hotels, the boarding flats, have already 
given us a class of domestics who work 
by the day, who come on auty and go 


off duty by the clock, and who are re- 
sponsive to the bell only within the 
limits of daily time to which their con- 
tract refers. The continuity of atten- 
tion required by the other party to the 
bargain is secured by alternating 
“turns” of duty. As the day contin- 
gents go off, the night contingents come 
on, and the possibility of ringing for 
impossibilities at two in the morning 
is still secured. The system is at pres- 
ent suited to large houses only, but we 
shall all live in such houses by and by. 
The small house is doomed, though it 
may have to give way to the very much 
smaller flat in the large house. It is 
too costly and too inconvenient. Our 
average domestic demand has grown 
beyond its resources. We want tele- 
phones, baths, reading-rooms, billiard- 
dining-rooms—all at hand. and 
full equipment, at a moment's 

For persons of moderate 
means, and even for those whose 
means are immoderate on the side of 
penury, it is the large house, or nothing. 
for needs of this sort. The “model” of 


rooms, 
all in 
notice. 


Mistress and Servant. 


the poor is but a beginning. Already it 
includes provision for many social 
services undreamed of at the time of its 
original foundation. It has a common 
laundry, a common playground, and 
often a common kitchen, which wants 
but a touch to convert it into a 
taurant. 

These new circumstances naturally 
import a total change in the conditions 
ot domestic service in the monster 
dwellings of the superior sort. At 
some of the great “Mansions,” you sim- 
ply contract for the service, as for all 
else. The management supplies the 
housemaid, releases her from duty 
when it thinks proper, and sends you 
a substitute whose labors complete the 
circle of ministration. So far as the 
customer is concerned, the servants 
are but so many journeywomen. The 
discipline to which they are subjected 
by the manager is all the more endur- 
ably strict, because it is impersonal. It 
is rigid as to the performance of 
covenanted duties and as to perfect 
propriety of conduct in the “workshop,” 
while, of course, it is based on proper 
guarantees as to general character. 
But it is not inquisitorial, nor vexa- 
tious, and, above all, it is not wayward. 
It is, therefore, perfectly consistent 
with the enjoyment of substantial free- 
dom. Such establishments, in their 
degree, are rising everywhere on the 
ruins of the small house. No wonder. 
Can anything be more wasteful, both 
of means and temper, than the ola- 
fashioned street of eight or ten roomed 
Englishmen’s castles, in which fifty 
slatternly drudges rise at a_ certain 
hour, to light as many fires, for the 
preparation of as many rashers of 
bacon and pots of ill-made coffee, for 
as many meals? One fire, under a 
proper system of management, would 
serve for all of them, with one cook, 
who would be no drudge, but a skilled 
and well-paid craftswoman; while a 
few neat-handed Phyliises would 
equally suffice for the labors of distri- 
bution. The old order of the kitchen 
is changing; and the new, to which it is 
giving place, is that of the housemaid’s 
eight hours day. 


res- 





Work and Sleep. 


From The British Medical Journal. 
WORK AND SLEEP. 

Sir James Sawyer, who has lately 
been discoursing on longevity to the 
members of the Acock’s Green Insti- 
tute, Birmingham, rightly insisted on 
“a sufficiency of sleep” as one of the 
things needful to make a man’s days 
long in the land. But what is a “suffi- 
ciency”? Sir James defines it as one- 
third of the twenty-four hours. For 
what Matthew Arnold called the “aver- 
age sensual man,” that is to say, the 
man of normal physiological needs and 
cravings, this amount is probably not 
too much. 

But some of the greatest workers of 
our day have done with much less than 
eight hours of sleep. Dr. James Legge, 
professor of Chinese in the University 
of Oxford, who has just died at the age 
of eighty-two, was, it is said, in the 
habit of rising at three’ A. M., and al- 
lowed himself only five hours of sleep. 
Brunel, the famous engineer, for a con- 
siderable part of his life, worked nearly 
twenty hours a day; friends and assist- 
ants have left it on record that he 
hardly ever went to bed, and yet never 
seemed tired or out of spirits. After 
working through the greater part of the 
night, he slept in his armchair for two 
or three hours, and at early dawn xe 
was ready for the work of the day. 
Sir George A. Elliott, afterwards Lord 
Heathfield, who was in command 
throughout the great seige of Gibraltar, 
which lasted four years, never during 
all that time slept more than four hours 
out of the twenty-four. He lived ‘o 
the age of eighty-four. 

In a recent number of the Cosmopolis 
Prof. Max Miiller records a conversa- 
tion which he had with Alexander von 
Humboldt on the subject of sleep. “As 
I get old,” said Humboldt, “I want 
more sleep—four hours at least. When 
I was young, two hours of sleep were 
quite enough for me.” On Prof. Max 
Miiller hinting that he found this a 
hard saying, Humboldt said: “It is 
quite a mistake, though it is very 
widely spread, that we want seven or 
eight hours of sleep. When I was your 
age, I simply lay down on the sofa, 
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turned down my lamp, and after two 
hours’ sleep I was as fresh as ever.” 
He lived to be eighty-nine. 

Littré gives the following account of 
his labors during the printing of his 
dictionary, which was thirteen years ia 
passing through the press: “My rule of 
life included the twenty-four hours of 
the day and night, so as to allow the 
least possible amount of time to the 
current calls of existence. . . . I rose at 
eight; very late, you will say, for so 
busy a man. Wait an instant. While 
they put my bedroom in order, which 
was also my study, I went down-stairs 
with some work in hand. It was thus, 
for example, that I composed the 
preface of the dictionary. I had 
learned from Chancellor d’Aguesseau 
the value of unoccupied minutes. At 
nine, I set to work to correct proofs, 
until the hour of our midday meal. At 
one I resumed work, and wrote my 
papers for the Journal des Savants, to 
which I was from 1855 a regular con- 
tributor. From three to six I worked 
on the dictionary. At six punctually 
we dined, which took about an hour. 


They say it is unwholesome to work 
directly after dinner, but I never found 
it so; it is so much time won from the 


exigencies of the body. Starting again 
at seven in the evening, I stuck to the 
dictionary. My first stage took me to 
midnight, when my wife and daughter 
(who were my assistants) retired. I 
then worked on till three in the morn- 
ing, by which time my daily task was 
usually completed. If it was not, I 
worked on later, and more than once, 
in the long days of summer, I have put 
out my lamp and continued to work by 
the light of the coming dawn. How- 
ever, at three in the morning I gener- 
ally laid down my pen and put my 
papers in order for the following day, 
that day which had already begun. 
Habit and regularity had extinguished 
all excitement in my work. I fell 
asleep as easily as a man of leisure 
does, and woke at eight as a man of 
leisure does.” 

Littré was past forty when he began 
this work, he was fifty-nine when he 
began to print the dictionary, he was 
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seventy-two when he completed it, and 
he lived to be near eighty. These ex- 
amples are, to use the consecrated 


phrase of the hagiographers, more for 


Cost of the Siberian Railway.—Al- 
though the Siberian Railway is the 
most important item in the expenditure 
of the state for the extension of Rus- 
sian railways and the economic de- 
velopment of the empire, those who 
are best acquainted with Russia in 
general and Siberia in particular, are 
of the distinct opinion that it will be a 
constant and heavy burden upon the 
Russian treasury. The exports of 
Siberia are exclusively bulky raw 
produce such as grain and timber, 
which call for cheap transport. At the 
present day it is found almost impos- 
sible to grow wheat in the Volga prov- 
inces at a profit for export to Europe. 
It is, therefore, improbable that it could 
be exported at a profit from the grain- 
growing districts of Siberia. To this, 
however, it may be answered that the 
Canadian Pacific and the United States 
transcontinental lines opened up vast 
regions that were previously lying 
waste, and that thanks to railroad com- 
munication, these were quickly popu- 
lated and covered with important cities. 
But it should not be forgotten that the 
American and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways found an unlimited number of 
suitable emigrants ready to the 
means of communication thus offered 
and to create the cities whose sudden 
formation the Russians desire to emn- 
late. The population in Russia proper 
is already too scanty. It is, therefore, 
not easy to see where the Russian emi- 
grants can be procured for peopling 
Siveria. On the other hand, the policy 
of the Russian government is favorable 
to the settlement of foreigners, while 
Russian institutions are scarcely of 4 
nature to encourage immigration from 
abroad. 

The difficulties consist not only in the 
construction of the line, but in the fact 
that much of what has already been 
built has from one cause or another 


use 


Work and Sleep. 


admiration than for imitation; but they 
serve to show that longevity and a 
small allowance of sleep are not in all 
cases incompatible. 


proved to be a loss of labor and money. 
lor instance, large sections of the por- 
tion recently constructed in the valleys 
of the Amur and Shilka were washed 
away by the floods this spring, and will 
have to be rebuilt. The control of ex- 
penditure on the Siberian Railway ap- 
pears to leave much to be desired. For 
example, it has been decided to adopt 
a system for carrying trains bodily 
across Lake Baikal. The engineers 
appear to have forgotten that in Lake 
Baikal, owing to the intense severity of 
the climate during many months of 
the year, the ice forms at the bottom of 
the lake and afterwards rises. The 
most competent authorities declare that 
it would be impossible to keep a pas- 
sage clear. Again, in connection with 
the works in this neighborhood, an 
enormous number of castings were 
ordered from a foreign firm, which has 
been surprised at the repetition, four or 
five times running, of orders for the 
same castings. They had to be brought 
by sledge over some two thousand 
versts, and the drivers, in presence of 
the difficulties of the roads, lightened 
their sledges by throwing overboard a 
portion of their freight. A gentleman 
who traversed the road towards the 
end of last winter reported that when 
the snow melted the whole track would 
be found strewn with valuable material 
which had been recklessly thrown 
away. This is merely a sample of the 
general lack of supervision, and al- 
though the present minister of ways 
and communications is an exceedingly 
capable and energetic man, he would 
doubtless be the first to acknowledge, 
if he ventured to speak out his mind, 
that it is altogether impossible to exer- 
cise control over Russian peasants and 
officials some thousands of miles away. 
—London Times’s Vienna Correspond- 
ence. 





